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She  did  not  answer  another  word  ;  “  You  must  be  tired,”  he  said,  sud- 

ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  but  her  heart  went  out  and  took  pos-  denly  becoming  conscious  that  he  had 

session.  She  had  reached  at  last  a  led  her  on  jbr  miles. 
book  IV.  PALMAM  QUA!  MERUIT,  grand  stage  of  her  triumph  ;  they  two  This,  too,  was  a  contrast  to  Aaron ; 

FERAT.  together  were  to  be  to  one  another  a  he  would  have  said,  “I  am  tired.” 

world  within  a  world.  She  felt  no  “  Tired  V  Oh  no,  unless  you  are. 

CHAPTKR  IV.  {continued.)  shadow  of  remorse  ;  he  could  not  be  It’s  sitting  still  that  tires  me.” 

No  human  being  could  have  resisted  guilty  to  her,  and  her  triumph  lay  in  “Well — let  us  sit  down,  though, 

such  apparent  fatality.  His  life  had  his  seeming  guilty  to  all  others.  And  Where  are  we  ?  ” 
been  joinetl  with  Zelda’s  from  the  be-  what  was  that  to  one  who  had  lived  in  “  What  —  don’t  you  know  where 

ginning:  she  was  the  whole  of  his  familiarity  with  crime  from  her  cradle  you  are  going  to ?  ” 

family,  and  he  the  whole  of  hers.  It  — to  whom  those  that  committed  “Notl.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  you, 

was  as  though  Clotho  or  Lachesis  or  crimes  were  in  the  right,  and  those  I  shouldn’t  care  to  know.” 

Atropos  had  claimed  him  for  a  brother  who  tyrannically  punished  them  were  “  Do  I  make  you  care,  then  ?  ” 

ind  had  devoted  herself  to  him,  and  in  the  wrong ?  “I  must  find  some  place  for  you  — 

be  could  not  deny  the  claim.  There  He  had  mapped  out  no  route  for  his  I  may  have  to  go  on  for  days,  for  aught 

was  no  douDt  of  her  having  given  up  wanderings,  and  she  8ugge8te<l  none.  I  know,  and  what  are  you  to  do  ?  ” 

all  things  for  his  sake  —  he  had  seen  She  had  wlloweil  Aaron  blindly,  and  “  Go  on  too,  of  course.” 

it  with  his  own  eyes,  and  heard  it  with  still  more  blindly  would  she  follow  “  What,”  he  asked  in  dismay,  “  even 

his  own  ears.  With  half  a  word  she  him.  How  gloriously  green  were  the  if  I  have  to  go  abroad  V  ” 

might  have  separated  herself  from  him  and  the  skies,  as  they  tegan  to  leave  She  looked  half  frightened,  half 

and  have  become  the  greatest  lady  in  fields  now  I  how  glorious  the  sunshine  wistful. 

the  land  ;  and  she,  with  a  self-devo-  the  hateful  streets  of  St.  Bavons  be-  “  Oh,  don’t  say  you  don’t  want  me 

tion  that  he  could  not  fathom,  but  hind  them,  and  not  only  the  streets,  now ;  that’s  the  only  thing  I  couldn’t 

could  only  ascribe  to  some  feeling  of  but  the  men  and  women  who  made  bear.  I  will  be  so  good  to  you ;  you 

the  family  affection  of  which  he  nad  them  the  hateful  things  they  were  I  shan’t  even  know*that  there’s  a  me. 

heard,  had  deliberately  preferred  to  There  was  no  need  for  her  to  hear  or  You  don’t  know  what  I  can  be,  now 

thare  the  wanderings  of  an  outcast  speak  a  word.  She  was  happy  at  last,  that  I’m  at  home;  you  shan’t  even 

and  supposed  murderer.  He  did  not  and  had  thrown  all  her  false  life  away ;  have  the  trouble  to  beat  me,  if  you 

accept  the  sacrifice,  but  it  had  been  and  the  lark  whose  voice  had  pierced  don’t  mind.” 

made,  and  could  not  now  be  unmade,  through  the  railway  whistle,  now  sang  “  I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  you. 
Whatever  it  meant  he  must  abide  by  less  for  himself  than  for  her.  Zelda.  Only  you  make  me  wonder, 

it,  nor  could  he,  even  as  a  man,  desert  She  had  returned  to  her  native  life,  that’s  all.  I  l^lieve  from  my  heart 
one  who  had  just  ruined  the  whole  of  in  which  she  never  thought  beyond  that  you  feel  like  a  sister  to  me  ;  and 
her  own  life  in  order  that  she  might  the  day.  But  how  changed  it  was  I  yet  we  never  met  till  a  year  ago.  I 

share  his  ruin.  It  was  too  late  even  Then  she  had  never  paused  to  look  can’t  think  that  blood  is  so  much 

to  remonstrate  with  her.  What  she  round  and  say  to  herself  that  what  thicker  than  water  as  that  comes  to. 

had  done  was  beyond  the  scope  of  rea-  she  saw  or  heard  was  beautiful.  Na-  Tell  me  honestly  —  what  made  you 

son.  He  might  even  hate  her,  but  she  ture  had  been  her  cradle  while  she  give  up  your  whole  life,  even  the  man 

was  now  irrevocably  his  doom.  was  a  child  ;  now  that  she  was  a  who  loved  you,  to  follow  me  ?  ” 

There  was  more  than  this,  however.  woman,  nature  had  become  her  pal-  “  That’s  easy  I  If  you  hadn’t  been 

How  could  he  fail  to  be  moved  to  the  ace  and  her  home.  Surely  he,  also,  my  brother  I’d  have  done  the  same, 

depths  of  his  soul  by  one  who  insisted  must  be  silent  out  of  joy  that  the  same  Aren’t  you  the  best  and  greatest  man 

on  cleaving  to  him  because  he  was  he  good  things  which  had  come  to  her  had  in  all  the  world '(  Doesn’t  everybody 

and  she  was  she,  without  reference  to  fallen  to  him  also.  There  was  no  hate  you  ?  Aren’t  you  the  only  one 

his  guilt  or  innocence  ?  Claudia,  Claudia,  even,  to  intrude  any  more,  but  Frank,  poor  fellow,  that  ever  gave 

though  she  loved  him,  would  not  have  He  had  been  banished  to  her  own  free  me  a  kind  word  ?  And  if  he’s  said 

comforted  him  in  jail  unless  she  had  home,  and  she  had  received  him  there.  kinder  to  me  since,  it  was  your  word 

believed  him  to  be  guiltless.  2^1da,  So  they  went  on,  with  no  object  or  aim  was  the  first,  a  long  way.  I  was  so 

he  thought,  must,  like  all  the  rest  of  between  them ;  he  plodding  wearily  wretched  when  I  thought  you  hated 

the  world,  have  held  him  guilty,  and  in  the  way  to  nowhere,  she  treading  me  —  I  was  so  glad  that  I  could  be 

it  was  therefore  that  she  published  her  lightly  on  the  road  to  everywhere,  like  the  girl  in  the  song  —  I  didn’t 

relationship  to  all  the  world.  And  'They  were  the  strangest  pair  of  va-  know  what  it  meant  before,  but  I  do 

she  would  have  done  so,  even  had  his  grants  ever  seen  ;  he  in  go^  clothes,  now.  I  once  thought  I  hated  you ;  but 

thought  that  she  was  ignorant  of  his  and  she  in  lace  and  satin  ;  and  yet,  it  couldn’t  be  that,  any  more  than  with 

innocence  been  true.  It  was  literally  except  for  the  contents  of  her  purse,  you,  when  we’re  of  the  same  people, 

because  he  was  he  and  she  was  she,  as  completely  destitute,  even  of  sym-  and  more.  I  didn’t  care  for  Frank’s 

more  than  she  herself  knew,  who  pathy,  as  any  beggars  that  tramped  kind  words:  hut  I  care  for  yours,  even 

thought  she  was  only  obeying  the  sym-  along  the  highway.  when  they’re  unkind.” 

pathies  of  blood  in  following  him  like  At  last,  an  hour  after  sundown.  He  could  say  no  more  ;  as  he  had 
the  daughter-in-law  of  Naomi.  Harold  Vaughan  stopped  and  looked  said,  he  could  only  wonder,  and  resign 

“  Come,  then  —  let  us  go,”  he  could  round.  She  also  stopped,  and  looked  himself  to  so  new  and  exigent  a  bur- 

only  say,  when  they  were  left  alone.  to  him,  like  a  spaniel  to  her  master.  den.  He  could  not  even  wish  to  cast 
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it  off,  unless  he  had  been  a  monster  of  | 
ingratitude. 

“  1  am  sorry  I  ever  thought  unkindly 
of  you  —  we  must  make  the  best  of 
one  another  now.  But  how  are  you 
to  live  ?  SupTOse  I  have  to  go  out  be¬ 
fore  the  mast  ?” 

“  I’ll  dress  like  a  sailor-boy  and  go 
out  too,  till  they  make  you  an  ad¬ 
miral,”  she  answered,  quoting  her  song, 

“  and  then  we’ll  go  all  over  the  world.” 

“  But  I  am  serious,  Zelda.  I  may 
find  it  hard  enough  to  keep  one  in 
life ;  you  will  have  no  luxuries  with 
me.” 

“  What  are  they  ?  I  don’t  know  the 
word,  unless  you  mean  roast  fowl  and 
lemonade.  I  shall  have  you,  and  I 
can  roast  fowls,  besides.  I’ve  done  it 
a  hundred  and  seventy-six  times.” 
That  was  the  largest  number  that  she 
had  learned  from  her  bouquets.” 

“  My  poor  girl,  I  don’t  think  you 
realize  what  it  means  to  come  with 
me.  Go  back,  while  there  is  time. 

If  you  have  lost  Lord  Lisburn,  you 
have  not  lost  your  career.” 

“A  career  —  yes,  I  know;  that’s 
their  name  for  nosegays.  The  deuce 
take  the  careers!  And  1  do  know 
what  it  means  to  go  with  you.  It 
means  to  have  ever}’thing  I  ever 
wanted,  and  more.” 

“Well  —  so  be  it,  then,  if  it  must 
be.  You  are  my  sister,  and  you  do 
for  me  what  sisters  don’t  always  do  — 
not  that  1  know  anything  about  such 
things.  We  must  see  what  you  think 
to-morrow  —  and,  if  you  change  vour 
mind  ”  — 

“  Never!  ”  she  etfclaimed,  with  the 
stamp  of  Marietta.  “  Never  !  I’ve 
ot  no  mind  to  change  —  I’ve  got  a 
eart,  not  a  mind.” 

“  But  to-night,  even,  what  are  you 
to  do  If  I  see  where  we  are  now  — 
and  there  isn’t  a  barn  for  miles.  I 
don’t  want  to  eat;  but  you  must  l)e 
starved.” 

“  Yes,  I  am  hungry  ;  but  I  see  where 
we  are,  too.  I’ve  tramped  this  before 
now.  You  stay  there.  I’ll  show  you 
I  can  be  some  good,  if  you’ll  let  me 
stay.” 

“  What  are  tou  going  to  do  ’/  ” 

“  I’m  going  to  show  you  I  needn’t 
do  without  luxuries  after  all  —  only 
without  the  lemonade,”  she  answered. 

“  Only  you  stop  where  you  are  ;  ”  and 
she  was  off  in  spite  of  his  calling  her 
back  again. 

He  sat  )>erhaps  for  half  an  hour,  no 
longer  wondering  at  his  fate,  but  vary¬ 
ing  his  speculations  as  to  how  he 
could  obtain  some  news  of  Claudia 
with  attempts  to  solve  the  riddle  of 
what  he  was  to  do  with  this  new-found 
sister.  It  would  be  brutal  to  cast  her 
off,  and  yet  it  seemed  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  she  could  remain.  He  was 
not  sure  that  be  did  not  hate  her 
worse  than  ever,  even  for  her  unac¬ 
countable  devotion ;  and  yet  the  hate 
itself  was  full  of  tenderness.  What 
she  bad  done  transcended  even  a 
wife’s  love,  as  he  had  dreamed  of  it 
in  the  days  when  a  wife’s  love  seemed 


something  more  than  a  dream.  But 
the  riddle  was  not  to  be  solved  then. 
Zelda  came  running  back,  despite  her 
fashionable  skirts,  bringing  with  her 
something  that  he  could  not  distin- 
uish  in  the  darkness.  She  laid  it 
own  behind  the  end  of  a  rough  stone 
wall,  and  then  he  saw  that  she  had  a 
bundle  of  sticks  under  her  lefl  arm. 

“  Help  me  to  carry  these  stones,” 
she  said ;  “  I’m  going  to  make  a  fire. 
No  —  do  it  ;  don’t  ask  questions,  and 
you’ll  see.  Some  u.sed  to  call  me  the 

—  never  mind.  Here’s  my  flask  and 
cup  ;  there’s  pins  and  needles  in  it 
now,  but  y’ou  can  shake  them  out.  and 
if  you  go  down  to  the  bottom  there 
you’ll  find  some  water ;  I’ve  drunk  of 
it  many  a  time.  No  —  wait  a  minute 

—  now  go,  and  don’t  come  bat^k  again 
till  I  clap  my  bands.  Ah,  this  is  be¬ 
ing  alive  again  I  ” 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  clapped 
her  hands,  but  she  every  now  and  then 
called  out  to  him,  “  Not  yet  I  ”  for  fear 
he  should  interrupt  her  incantation 
too  soon.  At  last  the  signal  came  : 
and  when  he  returned  he  found  her 
sitting  with  the  broiled,  or  rather 
burnt  limbs  of  a  fowl  laid  out  on  a 
stone  before  her. 

“  There.”  she  said  triumphantly, 
“  now  say  if  we  need  do  without  luxu¬ 
ries  every  day  I  ” 

He  looked  very  grave.  “  What  on 
earth  have  yon  been  doing,  Zelda  ?  ” 

“  Getting  dinner.  Tliere’s  a  farm 
out  tlier»»  where  the  hens  are  as  easy 
to  pick  as  blackberries.  I  was  afraid 
sonic  one  saw  me  once  —  my  hand’s 
out  —  but  ’twas  only  a  scarecrow.” 

“  You  h.ave  stolen  it  ?  ” 

“  Why,  how  should  I  pay  ?  'Tisn’t 
a  hotel.” 

“  Then  I  can’t  eat  the  food.’’ 

What  —  have  I  done  wrong  ?  ” 
she  asked,  looking  up  pitifully  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  had 
meant  to  have  given  him  such  a  feast 
—  and  her  only  rewani  was  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  another  scolding. 

Whether  the  tears  in  her  eyes  or 
the  smell  of  the  charred  fowl  tempted 
him,  I  know  not  —  he  yielded,  and 
found  that  not  only  stolen  waters,  but 
stolen  fowl,  may  be  very  sweet,  indeed. 
Even  an  outlawed  lover  cannot  do 
without  food,  at  the  end  of  a  fast  of 
four-and-twenty  hours.  He  both  ate 
and  drank,  though  under  protest,  and 
before  an  hour  was  over  was  sleeping 
the  dreamless  sleep  of  utter  mental 
and  bodily  fatigue,  under  the  lee  side 
of  the  stone  wall.  Zelda  did  not  sleep: 
but  then  she  was  happy. 

He  woke  at  sunrise  next  morning, 
and  found  his  breakfast  prepared  from 
the  remains  of  the  fowl.  It  woidd 
have  been  absurd,  after  swallowing 
the  meat,  to  strain  at  the  bones.  He 
made  his  toilet  at  the  brook,  and  then 
came  back  and  called  a  council  of  war. 
Meanwhile  Zelda  had  been  reconnoi¬ 
tring,  and  when  he  came  back  she 
said. — 

‘‘  You  said  you  didn’t  know  where 
to  go  to.  1  know.  We  can’t  go 
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about  in  these  clothes,  and  we  must 
dress  like  what  we  are,  if  we’re  to  do 
any  good  in  the  world.” 

“You  are  quite  right  —  I  don’t 
know  where  to  go  :  and  if  one  chan<^t 
one’s  name  one  must  change  one'i 
clothes  too.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  where  to  go,  and  I’ve 
found  out  something  besides.  Come 
with  me.  Now  stop.  Look  on  the 
ground.  What  do  you  see  ?  ” 

“  See  ?  Nothing —  unless  you  mean 
those  bits  of  stick  un<ler  the  stone.” 

“  That’s  it  —  that’s  A,  my  si<»n. 
That’s  the  man  who’s  bound  himself 
to  leave  that  sign.’’ 

“  And  who  is  he  ?  What  is  he  to 
do  ?  ” 

Zelda  once  more  laid  her  hand  upon 
bis  arm. 

“  I  think  you  feel  as  strange  in  my 
world  as  I  felt  in  yours.  But  is  not 
mine  the  best  of  the  two?  'I'eU  me 
when  you  ever  ate  so  heartily  as  of 
my  fowl.  Tell  me  when  you  slept  so 
soundly.  If  you  had  any  cares,  did 
they  not  all  fly  away  when  you  closed 
your  eyes  ?  Would  you  change  back 
among  people  who  only  thought  what 
other  people  told  them  to  think,  and 
did  as  other  people  were  inclined? 
If  you  are  wise  and  good,  as  vou  are, 
you  ought  to  go  among  those  like  me, 
who  arc  badland  foolish  because  they 
don’t  know  right  from  wrong.  I  could 
be  a  queen  among  what  you  call  the 
poor,  because  I  once  had  a  guinea  in 
my  purse,  and  know  A  from  B.  What 
could  you  not  do,  who  know  all  the 
letters  there  are,  and  more  ?  There 
are  plenty  to  teach  the  rich,  and  cure 
them,  and  tell  them  what  they  ought 
to  do  ;  hut  who  is  there  to  be  one  of 
IIS,  and  teach  us  about  what  is  wise 
and  good  in  the  world  ?  You  scolded 
me  for  taking  a  fowl  when  we  were 
hungry  —  and  I  don’t  know  why. 
You  have  scolded  me  whenever  you 
saw  me,  and  I  never  knew  why.  And 
there  are  a  hundred  and  seventy-six 
like  I.  Y^ou  want  to  know  who  is  this 
man  ?  He  is  what  you  would  call  a 
gypsy  tinker.  But  for  us,  he  will  let 
us  into  our  world  —  mine  and  yours  — 
he  will  find  us  clothes  for  our  new  life, 
and  shelter  till  we  know  what  to  do. 

I  have  lost  my  way,  and  he,  gypsy 
tinker  as  he  is,  is  at  the  gate  ot  a 
country  where  I  am  Queen  and  you 
shall  be  King,  and  where  we  will  rule 
belter  than  with  all  their  law.  Come 
and  help  us.” 

“  It  is  all  one  to  me.  I  am  follow¬ 
ing  chance  —  let  us  go.” 

(To  b*  eontinuod.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

BOOK  HI. 

CHAPTER  III.  (eotUinued.) 

They  did  not  speak.  William 
Brown  h.ad  exhausted  all  the  gallant 
babble  with  which  he  had  trie<l  to 
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Iiijehis  in  the  morning,  when 

lit  patronized  and  protected  his 
oother,  stoppe<l  her  to  gape  at  the 
Indian  jugglers  who  tumbled  for  pence 
jn  the  streets,  or  to  listen  to  the 
German  bands,  who  performed  be- 
Ibte  every  hotel  where  there  was  a 
new  arrival  of  importance.  All  his 
borish  bravado  was  gone  now,  and 
lu;  heart  sank  with  a  sad  foreborling 
that  mayhap  he  should  see  that  sweet 
natronly  face,  and  those  dear,  loving, 
motherly  eyes  no  more.  Possibly 
the  may  have  answered  his  unuttered 
thooghts  unconsciously  and  without 
i  ipeech.  She  took  the  boy’s  shapely 
hand  in  her  own,  and  patte<l  and  ca¬ 
used  it  ns  she  sat  beside  him,  cheer¬ 
ing  and  comforting  him  with  unspoken 
1  hopes  and  silent  blessings,  and  an 
inward  assurance  of  his  future  welfare, 

!  She  was  very  proud  of  him  ;  she  loved 
>  him  above  everything  on  earth  ;  she 
I  would  have  died  for  him  ;  he  was  the 
I  one  link  betwixt  her  and  happiness, 

I  When  he  was  gone,  her  life  would 
he  very  dull ;  but  she  had  no  wish 
to  detain  him.  She  would  not  have 
stopped  him  on  his  way  now,  if  she 
could  have  done  so.  Something  told 
her  that  her  boy  had  found  the  occu¬ 
pation  fitted  to  him,  and  that  all  was 
for  the  best. 

“  Mrs.  Brown  —  William,”  said 
the  mild  voice  of  the  curate,  inter¬ 
rupting  her  at  length  in  these  day¬ 
dreams,  “  the  Tanjore  will  be  ready 
for  sea  in  two  hours,  and  whatever 
jon  have  left  to  do  must  be  done  at 
once.” 

So  the  kit  of  linen  and  flannel,  with 
itout  pairs  of  boots,  and  a  large  home¬ 
made  cake,  and  some  bottles  of  currant- 
wine,  with  two  hams  and  a  flitch  of 
bacon  for  contingencies,  were  hoisted 
into  a  donkey-cart  which  Tom  Brown 
had  hia-d  for  the  purpose  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  soldier,  witli  his  kinsfolk 
and  the  parson  of  his  parish,  walked 
wberly  to  the  wharf  where  the  great 
ship  lay. 

CHAPTKn  IV.  GOOD-BY,  8WEKT- 
HEAUT. 

The  Tanjore  got  slowly  under 
weigh,  and  as  the  curate  found  out 
that  she  would  anchor  again  in  Soutb- 
unpton  Roads  to  wait  for  the  latest 
news  and  dispatches  from  land,  an 
hour  after  the  advertised  time  of  her 
d^artiire,  the  little  company  from 
Wakefield-in-thc-Marsh  remained  on 
board  till  she  got  Into  deep  water,  be¬ 
ing  pemiited  to  do  so  by  the  special 
intercession  of  Colonel  Oakes,  whom 
the  curate  had  already  interested 
in  his  old  pupil  and  fellow-fisherman. 

Mr.  Mowledy  almost  felt  himself 
young  again,  as  he  talked  with  the 
colonel  about  their  school-days,  for 
though  Mr,  Mowledy  was  a  VVyke- 
hnmist  and  the  colonel  an  Etonian, 
the  curate  had  been  thrown  a  good 
deal  amongst  Eton  men  whilst  at  col- 
legi',  and  had  even  coached  some  of 
them  for  divers  examinations.  So 
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he  walked  up  and  down  the  deck 
conversing  with  the  smart  officer  who 
bore  such  a  perfume  of  life,  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  adventure  about  him. 

“  You  don't  remember  Ccurthope 
at  Eton,  do  you?  Kinsgear  he  was 
then.” 

“  No,”  answered  the  curate  ;  ”  I 
never  met  him.” 

”  I  am  sorry  for  that,”  continued 
Colonel  Oakef,  “but  it  doesn’t 
much  matter.  Ah  I  I  can  introduce 
you,  and  it  is  worth  your  while  to 
know  the  duke,  as  you  take  an  interest 
in  young  Brown  —  because  his  Grace’s 
son.  Lord  Kinsgear,  has  just  got  a 
troop  in  my  regiment,  and,  as  all  his 
letters  and  parcels  are  sure  to  come 
out  in  the  government  dispatch-bags 
post-free  and  carriage  free,  you  can 
send  anything  you  have  for  young 
Brown  under  cover  to  Kinsgear,  if  you 
arc  on  terms  with  the  duke.” 

Tlie  curate  was  quite  worldly-wise 
enough  to  acknowledge  the  advantage 
of  a  friend  at  court  under  every  possi¬ 
ble  circumstance,  and  he  said  so. 

“  Well,”  continued  the  colonel, 
straddling  all  about  the  deck  with  his 
bold  cavalry  swagger.  “  There’s  the 
duke’s  yacht  Osprey  in  the  offing  yon¬ 
der.  He  has  taken  refuge  there,  I 
suppose,  with  the  general  and  a  large 
party,  to  be  out  of  the  din  going  on 
here,  but  he  is  sure  to  come  on  Iraard 
with  Kinsgear,  so  look  sharp  and  stick 
near  me,  that  you  may  not  be  out  of 
the  way  at  tlic  right  moment,  for  time 
is  almost  up,  I  fancy.  The  captain 
came  on  board  with  the  latest  mails 
five  minutes  ago  ”  , 

As  the  colonel  spoke  a  signal  flew 
up  to  the  masthead  of  the  Tanjore, 
and  was  immediately  answered  by  the 
yacht,  whose  boats  were  already 
manned  and  lowered.  The  boat¬ 
swain’s  whistle  piped  all  hands  on 
deck,  for  there  w^s  man-of-war’s  dis¬ 
cipline  on  board  the  Osprey,  and  pres¬ 
ently  the  Duke  of  Cuurtliopc,  Lord 
Kinsgear,  and  his  guests,  were  seen 
descending  the  companion  ladder, 
while  the  boat  crews  held  their  oars 
alofl  in  the  attitude  of  saluting.  His 
Grace,  the  marquis.  General  Violet, 
and  the  Right  Hoii.  Hermann  Schnaps- 
gelt,  stepited  ond*  after  the  other  into 
the  long  boat.  Thu  manpiis’s  valet 
and  stud  groom  got  into  the  other, 
and  several  cases  of  champagne  were 
put  after  them. 

“  Give  way,  boys,”  cried  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  duke’s  yacht,  who  had 
taken  the  helm  of  the  long-boat.  He 
was  an  cx-licutenant  in  the  navy, 
who  had  lost  an  arm  at  Navarino, 
and  he  had  been  glad  to  accept  do¬ 
mestic  service,  because  he  had  no 
interest  at  the  Admiralty.  “  Give 
way,  boys  I  ”  cried  this  veteran,  jollily. 
The  crew  bent  to  their  oars,  and 
the  long-boat  of  the  Osprey,  with  its 
illustrious  freight,  flew  over  the  sea 
towards  the  Tanjore,  where  the  cap- 
I  tain  of  the  steamer.  Colonel  Oakes, 
and  the  chief  officers  of  the  Queen’s 
I  and  merchants’  services  stood  waiting 


to  receive  them.  They  were  all  in 
high  spirits,  and  a  brisk  breeze  which 
was  blowing  set  the  very  ends  of 
their  neckhandkerchiefs  dancing  and 
fluttering.  It  had,  however,  prevented 
Lady  Overlaw  from  accompanying 
them,  lest  she  should  r^t  ap|)car  to 
advantage  wet  through  ..iid  raked  by 
the  wind. 

“  I  feel  twenty  years  younger, 
Violet,”  said  the  duke,  as  the  spray 
from  a  wave  struck  the  boat’s  prow 
and  dashed  ever  him.  “  I  have  not 
had  such  a  ducking  since  we  ran  for 
the  coast  of  Norway  together  to  look 
after  ptarmigan.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  make  the  voyage 
with  us,  duke,  at  all  events  to  Aden  ? 
The  Osprey  would  go  out  as  fast  as 
we  shall,  .and  you  might  be  home  for 
the  grouse  on  your  Scotch  moors,” 
observed  General  Violet. 

“  What  do  you  say,  Benbow  V  ’’ 
asked  the  duke  laughingly  of  his 
captain.  “  Would  the  Osprey  weather 
a  white  squall? ” 

“  Aye,  aye,  sir,”  answered  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Benbow,  R.  N.  “  She  wduld  stand 
up  to  anything  that  the  Mediternanean 
could  show  her,  and  more  too.” 

“Will  you  join  us  if  we  run  out 
with  the  first  wind  and  give  Dulling- 
ton  the  go-by  ?  ”  said  the  duke  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Hermann  Schnapsgelt. 
“  Or  are  the  cares  of  state  too  much 
for  you  ?  ” 

“  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  a  free  man, 
duke,”  answered  the  Junior  lAird, 
who  did  not  take  a  joke  very  quickly. 

“Egad,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go 
myself,”  continued  the  duke.  “  Is  the 
ship  well  found  with  provisions,  Ben¬ 
bow  ?  ” 

“Plenty  of  junk,  your  Grace  1” 
replied  the  old  sailor  slyly,  “  if  that 
will  do  ?” 

“  Rough  it.  Nothing  like  roughing 
it,”  said  his  Grace,  showing  those 
handsome  white  ivory  teeth  of  his 
glistening  and  even  as  ever.  His 
Grace  had  not  the  smallest  intention 
of  setting  out  on  a  broiling  voyage 
to  Egypt ;  there  were  at  least  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  reasons  why  he  could 
not  have  done  so  if  he  would.  He 
was  involved  in  perfect  mazes  of  cor¬ 
respondence  which  noboily  but  he  him¬ 
self  could  conduct,  and  which  could 
not  be  left  for  a  week  to  take  care  of 
themselves  without  an  explosion, 
which  would  have  been  a  windfall  to 
all  the  cheap  newspapers  in  the 
world.  There  were  half  a  dozen  peo¬ 
ple  he  was  obliged  to  call  on  or  to  meet 
on  particular  days  and  at  appointed 
Lours.  He  had  bills  and  notes  of  hand 
at  short  date  to  be  renewed,  annuities 
constantly  falling  due  to  pay,  or  he 
had  to  pacify  and  negotiate  with  the 
annuitants.  He  had  children’s  school¬ 
ing  to  pay,  chancery  suits  to  answer 
by  interrogatories,  arbitrations  which 
had  been  going  on  for  a  dozen  years, 
and  might  be  suddenly  brought  to  a 
close  if  not  attended  to.  He  was 
trustee  under  marriage  settlements; 
he  was  guardian  of  noble  young  wards- 


‘who  were  travelling  in  Syria,  and 
outrunning  their  credit.  He  fre¬ 
quently  received  a  score  of  letters  by 
a  single  post,  and  could  no  more  have 
absented  himself  from  England  than 
a  horse  harnessed  to  a  mill-wheel  can 
m  for  a  pleasant  roll  in  the  meadows. 
Noblemen  have  their  troubles  like 
other  people,  only  the  Duke  of  Court- 
hope  just  now  had  forgotten  his,  for 
he  had  lunched  delightfully,  and  be¬ 
sides  he  was  naturally  courteous  and 
kind,  so  that  he  really  liked  to  give 
pleasure  to  those  about  him.  It  was 
a  very  ingenious  compliment  to  assure 
them  that  thev  were  bound  upon  a 
voyage  which  be,  the  Duke  of  C^urt- 
bope,  would  not  disdain  to  make  him¬ 
self. 

The  Minister  of  St-te  fell  back  and 
made  way,  the  general  commanding 
in  chief  of  an  army  in  war  time 
stood  aside,  the  naval  veteran  of  a 
dozen  sea-fights  got  up  and  held  his 
arm  in  the  form  of  a  bannister,  the 
boat’s  crew  lifted  their  oars  aloft  again 
in  salute,  and  then  the  Duke  of  Court- 
hope  rose  from  his  place  of  honor 
at  the  long-boat’s  stern,  a  smile 
and  kind  word  on  his  lips,  and 
stepped  on  board  the  East  Indiaman, 
followed  at  a  respectful  distance  bv 
his  gallant  company.  The  shrill 
whistle  of  the  boatswain  of  the  Tanjore 
piped  out  its  honors  to  the  great 
nobleman,  in  correct  man-of-war’s 
notes,  as  his  foot  touched  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  plank,  for  there,  too,  the  cap¬ 
tain  had  notions  of  discipline,  and 
was  also  a  naval  officer,  who  had  been 
pinched  out  of  his  country’s  service 
to  make  way  for  the  son  of  a  distin- 
gmshed  yarn-contractor,  aforetime  in 
office. 

“  Mowledy  1  ”  Colonel  Oakes  called 
hastily  out  aside  to  the  curate,  “  bring 
up  young  Brown’s  mother.  She 
seems  a  decent-looking  body,  and  the 
duke  is  very  good-natured  —  perhaps 
he’ll  take  notice  of  her.  He’s  always 
doing  kind  things,  and  the  general 
is  with  him,  whitm  is  better  still.” 

The  curate  turned  to  look  for  Madge 
and  found  her  leaning  against  the 
bulwarks  of  the  ship,  deadly  pale,  and 
cowering  as  if  she  had  been  struck 
down.  Her  large  blue  eyes,  almost 
starting  out  of  her  head,  were  fixed 
upon  the  handsome  figure  of  the  Duke 
of  Courthope,  who  stood  with  his 
head  thrown  back,  and  a  winning  smile 
upon  his  lips,  paying  royal  sorts  of 
compliments  to  the  captain  of  the 
Indiaman  on  the  state  of  the  Tanjore. 

“  Mrs.  Brown  !  ”  said  the  curate, 
gently  taking  her  arm  and  trying  to 
rouse  her,  “  that  tall  gentleman  just 
come  on  toard  is  the  Duke  of  Court- 
hope,  and  standing  near  him  is  his  son, 
the  Marquis  of  .  Kinsgear,  William’s 
captain.  Colonel  Oakes  has  promised 
to  sav  a  good  word  for  your  son  ;  and 
you  had  better  stand  near  me  in  case 
they  should  wish  to  ask  you  any  ques¬ 
tions  about  him.” 

But  Madge  was  far  beyond  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  for  a  while;  the 
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fixed  and  rigid  look  upon  her  poor 
startled  face  had  gradually  relaxed, 
her  eyes  closed  as  if  to  shut  the  sight 
of  some  evil  thing  that  had  haunted 
them,  and  she  fainted,  so  that  the 
good-natured  intentions  of  Colonel 
Oakes  and  the  curate  were  frustrated. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Oakes  V  ”  in¬ 
quired  the  duke,  seeing  the  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  look  a  little  vexed. 

“  Onlv  a  woman  fainted.  She  is 
the  mother  of  one  of  my  raw  recruits 
in  Lord  Kinsgear’s  troop,  and  my  old 
•  friend  the  parson  here  wanted  to  pre¬ 
sent  her  to  him,”  answered  the 
colonel. 

“  Bless  my  soul  I  Woman  fainted  I 
Benbow,  do  you  happen  to  have  your 
medicine-chest  in  the  boat?”  ex- 
I  claimed  the  duke,  speaking  rather 
thickly,  for  the  reaction  of  the  wine 
and  sea  air  was  overtaking  him. 
“  Where  is  she  ?  ”  and  his  Grace 
strode  to  the  place  where  Madge  lay 
deprived  of  consciousness  by  some 
sudden  emotion  stronger  than  her 
powers  of  resistance.  Her  husband 
was  seated  on  an  officer’s  bullock- 
trunk  behind  her,  and  supported  her 
head  upon  his  coarse  knees,  gnarled 
and  knotted  by  a  lifetime  of  labor. 
He  looked  up  with  blinking,  puzzled 
eyes  at  the  stately  noble,  so  straight 
and  tall,  so  condescending  and  impa¬ 
tient  of  ipdef  or  sickness. 

”  Is  there  any  danger  ?  ”  inquired 
the  curate  of  the  ship’s  doctor  and  the 
surgeon  of  the  1st,  who  had  both  hur¬ 
ried  benevolently  to  offer  their  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  first  call  for  them. 

“Oh  dear,  no!,”  said  the  duke, 
overriding  disease  and  pain  with  his 
high-pitched  strident  voice,  which 
brooked  no  contradiction.  “  It  is  only 
the  heat  of  the  weather  and  excite¬ 
ment,  and  that  kind  of  thing.”  His 
Grace  never  would  admit  that  any¬ 
body  was  in  danger  till  they  were 
dead.  His '  mind  had  no  place  for 
pity  in  it,  it  was  so  full  of  grandeur. 

“  She  is  very  weak,  poor  thing,” 
remarked  the  surgeon  of  the  Ist  com¬ 
passionately,  “  and  that  hectic  flush, 
which  looked  so  pretty  half  an  hour 
ago  upon  her  cheeks,  does  not  prom¬ 
ise  her  a  long  life.”  As  he  spoke, 
and  administered  some  simple  cordial 
to  her,  Madge  slowly  opened  her  eyes, 
and  the  color  which  had  attracted  the 
army  surgeon’s  attention  came  back 
to  her  wan  cheeks  and  lit  them  up 
again.  The  Duke  of  Courthope 
passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead, 
as  if  he  was  trying  to  remember  some¬ 
thing  he  had  forgotten.  Then  he 
turned  very  pale ;  an  anxious  expres¬ 
sion  came  into  his  countenance,  and  it 
was  succeeded  by  that  determined 
wicked  Wyldwyl  look,  which  appeared 
in  old  busts  and  portraits  at  Beauma- 
noir,  and  which  had  evidently  been 
seen  upon  the  features  of  many  gener¬ 
ations  of  his  ancestors  when  troubled 
or  angry. 

As  the  boat  which  carried  Madge 
and  her  husband  with  their  IHend 
the  curate  back  to  Southampton  parted 
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from  that  which  bore  the  Duke  of 
Courthope  ever  farther  and  farther  ig 
an  opposite  direction,  the  band  of  the 
1st  struck  up  the  old  soldier  tune  of 
“The  Girl  I  left  behind  me,”  in  which 
generation  after  generation  of  our 
troopers  have  said  good-by  to  home 
and  country  when  they  went  away  to 
the  wars.  Then  from  boat  and  from 
terrace  and  balcony  in  the  town  —  on 
the  pier,  and  along  the  pleasant  shorei 
of  the  Hampshire  coast,  there  went  up 
prayers  to  God  from  fervent  lips  and 
over-burdened  hearts.  White  ker¬ 
chiefs  fluttered  out  their  kisses  and 
blessings  that  the  wind  might  bear 
them  ever  farther  —  farther  than 
speech,  farther  than  sound. 

The  crew  of  the  Osprey’s  long¬ 
boat,  and  the  clumsy  fleet  of  barges 
from  the  town,  having  got  clear  of 
the  troop-ship’s  mighty  draught,  rested 
on  their  oars  to  see  the  kst  of  her. 
The  Duke  of  Courthope  stood  erect 
and  proud,  waving  his  hat  to  Lord 
Kinsgear,  who  mi^ht  be  plainly  seen 
a  prominent  figure  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck  between  General  Violet  and  the 
colonel  of  his  regiment.  Madge  also 
stood  up,  supported  on  the  one  side  by 
her  husband,  and  the  other  by  the 
curate  of  her  village,  straining  her 
fond  eyes  towards  the  spot  where  only 
a  mother’s  vision  could  discern  her  boy 
among  the  crowd  of  soldiers  who  leant 
cheering  or  weeping  tearlessly  over 
the  ship’s  side,  about  the  forecastle. 
At  last  the  huge  paddles  of  the  East 
Indiaman  turned  heavily  round  with  a 
mighty  thud,  the  sails  of  the  Tanjore 
swelled,  flapped  and  swelled  again 
steadily,  bellying  to  their  work ;  and 
as  women  wailed  with  sharp  cries, 
and  strong  men  hid  their  faces  from 
each  other,  the  Union  Jack  was 
hoisted,  and  the  crowded  transport 
stood  out  to  sea. 

CHAPTER  V.  MRS.  BROWN. 

That  was  the  last  time  Madge  ever 
saw  the  Duke  of  Courthope ;  and  she 
died  soon  afterwards.  She  had  met 
him  once  at  the  commencement  of 
her  life,  and  she  now  met  him  again 
at  its  close.  Nothing  had  ever 
effaced  the  image  of  the  handsome 
nobleman  from  the  poor  ignorant 
woman’s  memory.  She  had  been 
married;  she  was  a  contented  wife 
and  a  faithful  mother,  but  he  had 
taken  the  bloom  and  joy  from  her 
existence,  nevertheless.  He  had  given 
her  ten  pounds,  intending  to  come 
again  and  again,  when  at  leisure,  till 
he  had  stolen  her  simple  heart  away, 
and  all  her  sweet  maidenhood  was  at 
his  mercy.  It  was  a  notable  project, 
and  such  an  one  as  hath  been  often 
formed  and  executed  by  wealth  and 
idleness  at  a  loss  lor  a  day’s  amuse¬ 
ment.  But  it  so  chanced  that  bis 
Grace  had  been  caught  up  and  whirled 
away  by  a  vortex  of  pleasure.  He 
had  lost  a  fortune  at  a  horse-race,  and 
won  another,  then  hurried  away  to 
Paris  to  spend  it  before  it  melted  in 
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his  purse.  Then  he  had  had  adventures,  had  gambled, 
joflffht  duels,  had  married  and  been  separated  by  chance 
or  inclination  once  or  twice,  and  had  then  fallen  into  a  sea 
full  of  sh.arks  and  difficulties,  having  had  ever  since  to  swim 
for  bis  life  with  the  sharks  after  him  as  we  have  seen.  So 
that  he  had  forgotten  poor  Madge  till  Mr.  Sharpe  had  all 
atonce  recalled  her  existence  to  him  by  the  strange  tidings 
that  she  was  heiress  of  those  great  estates  which  had  been 
brouf'ht  into  the  Courthope  family  by  the  good  duchess, 
Both'erof  the  late  duke,  now  long  since  dead  and  buried. 
Then  he  had  sometimes  thought  of  her  with  a  sort  of  terror, 
and  bad  dreaded  lest  she  should  some  day  start  up  with  a 
dreadful  solicitor  behind  her,  and  put  him  in  grave  peril  or 
to  grievous  charges. 

(To  bo  ooDtlDUrd. 
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BY  MAKY  COWDEN  CLARKE. 

The  other  day,  in  looking  over  some  long-hoarded 
papers,  I  came  across  the  following  letters,  which  struck 
me  as  being  too  intrinsically  delightful  to  be  any  more 
withheld  from  general  enjoyment.  The  time  when  they 
were  written  —  while  they  had  all  the  warm  life  of  affec¬ 
tionate  intercourse  that  refers  to  current  personal  events, 
inspiring  the  wish  to  treasure  them  in  privacy  —  has  faded 
into  the  shadow  of  the  past.  Some  of  the  persons  ad- 
;  dressed  or  referred  to  have  left  this  earth ;  others  have 
survived  to  look  back  upon  their  young  former  selves  with 
the  same  kindliness  of  consideration  with  which  Charles 
Lamb  himself  confessed  to  looking  back  upon  “  the  child 
Elia  — that  ‘other  me,’  there,  in  the  background,”  and 
cherishing  its  remembrance.  Even  the  girl,  then  known 
r  among  her  friends  by  the  second  of  her  baptismal  names, 
before  and  not  long  after  she  had  exchanged  her  maiden 
name  of  Mary  Victoria  Novello  for  the  married  one  with 
which  she  signs  her  present  communication,  can  feel  wil- 
i  ling  to  share  with  her  more  recent  friends  and  readers  the 
pleasure  derived  from  dear  and  honored  Charles  Lamb’s 
sometimes  playful,  sometimes  earnest  allusions  to  her 
identity. 

The  first  letter  is,  according  to  his  frequent  wont,  un¬ 
dated  ;  and  the  post-mark  is  so  much  blurred  as  to  be 
nndecipherable ;  but  it  is  addressed  “  V.  Novello,  Esqre., 
for  C.  C.  Clarke,  Esqre.”  :  — 

“My  Dear  Sir,  —  Your  letter  has  lain  in  a  drawer  of 
my  desk,  upbraiding  me  every  time  I  open  the  said  drawer, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  answer  such  a  letter  in  such  a 
place,  and  I  am  out  of  the  habit  of  replying  to  epistles  other¬ 
where  than  at  office.  You  express  yourself  concerning  H. 
like  a  true  friend,  and  have  made  me  feel  that  1  have  some¬ 
how  neglected  him,  but  without  knowing  very  well  how  to 
rectify  it.  I  live  so  remote  from  him  —  by  Hackney  —  that 
he  is  almost  out  of  the  pale  of  visitation  at  flampstead.  And 
I  come  but  seldom  to  Cov*  Gard°tbis  summer  time —  and 
when  I  do,  am  sure  to  pay  for  the  late  hours  and  pleasant 
Novello  suppers  which  I  incur.  I  also  am  an  invalid. 
But  I  will  bit  upon  some  way  that  you  shall  not  have 
cause  for  your  reproof  in  future.  But  do  not  think  I  take 
the  hint  unkindly.  When  I  shall  be  brought  low  by  any 
sickness  ’or  untoward  circumstance,  write  just  such  a  letter 
to  some  tardy  friend  of  mine  —  or  come  up  yourself  with 
your  friendly  Henshaw  face  —  and  that  will  m  better.  I 
shall  not  forget  in  haste  our  casual  day  at  Margate.  May 
we  have  many  such  there  or  elsewhere  I  God  bless  you  for 
your  kindness  to  H.,  which  I  will  remember.  But  do  not 
show  N.  this,  for  the  flouting  inddel  doth  mock  when  Chris¬ 
tians  cry  God  bless  us.  Yours  and  Au,  too,  and  all  our  little 
circle’s  most  affect*  C.  Lamb. 

“  Mary’s  love  included.” 


“  H.”  in  the  above  letter  refers  to  Leigh  Hunt;  but  the 
initials  and  abbreviated  forms  of  words  used  by  Charles 
Lamb  in  these  letters  are  here  preserved  verbatim. 

The  second  letter  is  addressed  “  C.  C.  Clarke,  Esqre.,” 
and  has  for  postmark  “  Fe.  26,  1828  ”  :  — 

Ext  *'LD,  25  Fe 

•‘My  dear  Clarke,  —  You  have  be»..  -cumulating 
on  me  such  a  heap  of  pleasant  obligati  tns  that  I  feel  un¬ 
easy  in  writing  as  to  a  Benefactor.  Your  smaller  contribu¬ 
tions,  the  little  weekly  rills,  are  refreshments  in  the  Desart, 
but  yo'ir  large  books  were  feasts.  I  hope  Mrs.  Hazlitt,  to 
whom  I  encharged  it,  has  taken  Hunt’s  Lord  B.  to  the 
Novellos.  His  picture  of  Literary  Lordship  is  as  pleasant 
as  a  disagreeable  suffiect  can  be  made,  his  own  poor  man’s 
Education  at  dear  Christ’s  is  as  good  and  hearty  as  the 
subject.  Hazlitt’s  speculative  epis^es  are  capital ;  I  skip 
the  Battles.  But  how  did  I  deserve  to  hare  the  Book? 
'The  C'om/Htnion  Las  too  much  of  Madame  Pasta.  The¬ 
atricals  have  ceased  to  be  popular  attractions.  His  walk 
home  affer  the  Play  is  as  good  as  the  best  of  the  old  Indi¬ 
cators.  The  watchmen  are  emboxed  in  a  niche  of  fame, 
save  the  skaiting  one  that  must  bs.  still  fugitive.  I  wish 
I  could  send  a  scrap  for  good  will.  But  1  have  been  most 
seriously  unwell  and  nervous  a  long  long  time.  I  have 
scarce  mustered  courage  to  begin  this  short  note,  but  con¬ 
science  duns  me. 

“  1  had  a  pleasant  letter  from  your  sister,  greatly  over¬ 
acknowledging  my  poor  sonnet.  I  think  I  should  have 
replied  to  it,  but  tell  her  I  think  so.  Alas  for  sonnetting, 
’tis  as  the  nerves  are ;  all  the  summer  i  was  dawdling 
among  green  lanes,  and  verses  came  as  thick  as  fancies. 
I  am  sunk  winterly  below  prose  and  zero. 

‘‘  But  I  trust  the  vital  principle  is  only  as  under  snow. 
That  I  shall  yet  laugh  again. 

“  I  suppose  the  great  change  of  place  affects  me,  but  1 
could  not  have  lived  in  Town,  I  could  not  bear  company. 

“  I  see  Novello  flourishes  in  the  Del  Capo  line,  and 
dedications  are  not  forgotten.  I  read  the  Alias.  When 
I  pitched  on  the  Ded"  1  looked  for  the  Broom  of  ‘  Cowden 
knows  ’  to  be  harmonized,  but  ’twas  sum  mat  of  Rossini’s. 

“  I  want  to  hear  about  Hone,  does  he  stand  above  water, 
how  is  his  son  ?  I  have  delayed  writing  to  him,  till  it 
seems  impossible.  Break  the  ice  for  me. 

‘‘The  wet  ground  here  is  intolerable,  the  sky  above 
clear  and  delusive,  but  under  foot  quagmires  from  night 
showers,  and  I  am  cold-footed  and  moisture-abhorring  as 
a  cat ;  nevertheless  I  yesterday  tramped  to  Waltham  Cross; 
perhap’s  the  poor  bit  of  exertion  necessary  to  scribble  this 
was  owing  to  that  unusual  bracing. 

“  If  I  get  out,  I  shall  get  stout,  and  then  something  will 
out  —  I  mean  for  the  Companion  —  you  see  I  rhyme  insen¬ 
sibly. 

“  Traditions  are  rife  here  of  one  Clarke  a  schoolmaster, 
and  a  run-a-way  pickle  named  Holmes,  but  much  obscurity 
hangs  over  it.  Is  it  possible  they  can  be  any  relations  ? 

“  ’Tis  worth  the  research,  when  you  can  find  a  sunny 
day,  with  ground  firm,  etc.  Master  Sexton  is  intelligent, 
and  for  half-a-crown  he’ll  pick  you  up  a  Father. 

“  In  truth  we  shall  be  most  glad  to  see  any  of  the  Novel- 
lian  circle,  middle  of  the  week  such  as  can  come,  or  Sun¬ 
day  as  can’t.  But  Spring  will  burgeon  out  quickly,  and 
then,  we’ll  talk  more. 

“  You’d  like  to  see  the  improvements  on  the  Chase,  the 
new  Cross  in  the  market  place,  the  Chandler’s  shop  from 
whence  the  rods  were  fetch’d.  They  arc  raised  a  farthing 
since  the  spread  of  Education.  But  perhaps  you  don’t 
care  to  be  reminded  of  the  Holofernes’  days,  and  nothing 
remains  of  the  old  laudable  profession,  but  the  clear  firm 
impossible-to-be-mistaken  schoolmaster  text  hand  with 
which  is  subscribed  the  ever  welcome  name  of  Charles 
Cowden  C.  Let  me  crowd  in  both  our  loves  to  all.  C.  L. 
[Added  on  the  fold-down  of  the  letter :]  Let  me  never 
be  forgotten  to  include  in  my  rememb***  my  good  friend 
and  whilom  correspondent  Master  Stephen. 

“  How,  especially,  is  Victoria  ? 

“  I  try  to  remember  all  I  used  to  meet  at  ShacklewelL 
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The  little  household,  cake-produuing,  wine-bringing  out, 
Kmma  —  the  old  servant  that  didn’t  stay,  and  ought  to 
havestajcd,  and  was  always  very  dirty  and  friendly,  and 
Miss  H.,  the  counter-tenor  with  a  fine  voice,  whose  sister 
married  Thurtell.  They  all  live  in  my  mind’s  eye,  and 
Mr.  N's  and  Holmes’s  walks  with  us  half  back  after  supper. 
Troja  fuit!  ” 

His  hearty  yet  modestly  rendered  thanks  for  lent  and 
aiven  books;  his  ever-aiFectionate  mention  of  Christ’s 
Hospital ;  his  enjoyment  of  Ha/.litt’s  “  Life  of  Napoleon,” 
minus  “  the  battles ;  ”  his  cordial  commendation  of  Leigh 
Hunt’s  periodical,  “The  Companion”  (with  the  witty 
play  on  the  word  ”  fugitive  ”),  and  his  wish  that  he  could 
send  the  work  a  contribution  from  his  own  pen ;  his 
touching  reference  to  the  susceptibility  of  bis  nervous 
system ;  the  sportive  misuse  of  musical  terms  when 
alluding  to  bis  musician-friend  Vincent  Novello,  immor¬ 
talized  in  Elia’s  celebrated  “  Chapter  on  Ears;”  his  ex¬ 
cellent  pun  in  the  word  “  insensibly  ;  ”  bis  humorous  mode 
of  touching  upon  the  professional  avocation  of  his  clerkly 
correspondent’s  father  and  self  —  the  latter  having  been 
usher  in  the  school  kept  some  years  previously  at  Enheld 
by  the  former  —  while  conveying  a  genuine  compliment 
to  the  handwriting  which  at  eighty-five  is  still  the  “  clear 
firm  impossible- to-M- mistaken  schoolmaster  text  band” 
that  it  was  at  forty-one,  when  Lamb  wrote  these  words ; 
the  genial  mention  of  the  hospitable  children ;  the  whim¬ 
sically  wrong-circumstanced  recollection  of  the  “  counter¬ 
tenor  ”  lady;  the  allusion  to  the  night  walks  “  half  back  ” 
home;  and  the  classically  quoted  words  of  regret — are 
all  wonderfully  characteristic  of  beautiful- minded  Charles 
Lamb. 

In  connection  with  the  juvenile  hospitality  mav  be 
mentioned  an  incident  that  illustrates  his  words.  When 
William  Etty  returned  as  a  young  artist  student  from 
Rome,  and  called  at  the  Novellos’  house,  it  chanced  that 
the  parents  were  from  home ;  but  tbe  children,  who  were 
busily  employed  in  fabricating  a  treat  of  home-made  hard¬ 
bake  (or  taffy),  made  the  visitor  welcome  by  offering  him 
a  piece  of  their  just  finished  sweetmeat,  as  an  appropriate 
refection  after  his  long  walk ;  and  he  declared  that  it  was 
the  most  veritable  piece  of  spontaneous  hospitality  he  had 
ever  met  with,  since  the  children  gave  him  what  they 
thought  most  delicious  and  best  worthy  of  acceptance. 
Chanes  Lamb  so  hesu'tily  shared  this  opinion  of  the  sub¬ 
sequently-  renowned  painter,  that  he  brought  a  choice  con¬ 
diment  in  the  shape  of  a  jar  of  preserved  ginger  for  the 
little  Novellos’  delectation  ;  and  when  some  officious  elder 
suggested  that  it  was  lost  upon  children,  therefore  had 
better  be  reserved  for  the  grown-up  people,  Lamb  would 
not  hear  of  the  transfer,  but  insisted  that  children  were 
excellent  judges  of  ^ood  things,  and  that  they  must  and 
should  have  the  cate  in  question.  He  was  right;  for  long 
did  the  remembrance  remain  in  tbe  family  of  that  delicious 
rarity,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  “  Mr.  Lamb  ”  stalked  up 
and  down  tbe  passage  with  a  mysterious  harbingering  look 
and  stride,  muttering  something  that  sounded  like  conju¬ 
ration,  holding  the  precious  jar  under  his  arm,  and  feigning 
to  have  found  it  stowed  away  in  a  dark  chimney  some¬ 
where  near. 

Another  characteristic  point  is  recalled  by  a  concluding 
sentence  of  this  letter.  On  one  occasion  —  when  Charles 
Lamb  and  his  admirable  sister  Mary  Lamb  had  been  ac¬ 
companied  “  half  back  after  sup^per  ”  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Novello,  Edward  Holmes,  and  Charles  Cowden  Clarke, 
between  Shackle  well  (Ireen  and  Colebrooke  Cottage,  be¬ 
side  the  New  River  at  Islington,  where  the  Lambs  then 
lived,  tbe  whole  party  interchanging  lively  brightest  talk 
as  they  walked  along  the  road  that  Oiey  had  all  to  them¬ 
selves  at  that  late  hour  —  he,  as  usual,  was  the  noblest  of 
tbe  talkers.  Arrived  at  the  usual  parting-place,  Lamb  and 
his  sister  walked  on  a  few  steps ;  then,  suddenly  turning, 
he  shouted  out  after  his  late  companions  in  a  tone  that 
startled  the  midnight  silence :  “  You’re  very  nice  people  I  ” 
sending  them  on  their  way  home  in  happy  laughter  at  his 
friendly  oddity. 


[January  lo, 


The  third  is  addressed  to  “  C.  C.  Clarke,  Esipe.,” 
out  date ;  but  it  must  have  been  written  in  182U  :  — 


“  Dear  Clarke, —  We  did  expect  to  see  you  with  Vic¬ 
toria  and  the  Novellos  before  this,  and  do  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  why  we  have  not.  Mrs.  N.  and  V.  [Vincent]  prom¬ 
ised  us  after  the  York  expedition  ;  a  day  being  named 
before,  which  fail’d.  ’Tis  not  too  late.  Tbe  autuma 
leaves  drop  gold,  and  Enfield  is  beautifuller  —  to  a  common 
eye  —  than  when  you  lurked  at  the  Greyhound.  Bens 
diets  are  close,  but  how  I  so  totally  missed  you  at  that 
time,  going  for  my  morning  cup  of  ale  duly,  is  a  niysterr 
’Twas  steiding  a  match  before  one’s  face  in  earnest.  But 
certainly  wc  had  not  a  dream  of  your  appropinejuity.  I 
instantly  prepared  an  Epitbalainium,  in  tlie  form  of  a  So¬ 
nata —  which  I  was  sending  to  Novello  to  compose —but 
Mary  forbid  it  me,  as  too  light  for  the  occasion  —  as  if  the 
subject  required  anything  heavy  —  so  in  a  tiff  with  her,  I 
sent  no  congratulation  at  all.  Tbo’  I  promise  you  the 
wedding  was  very  pleasant  news  to  me  indeed.  Let  your 
reply  name  a  day  tnis  next  week,  when  you  will  come  u 
many  as  a  coach  will  hold  ;  such  a  day  as  we  had  at  Uul. 
wich.  My  very  kindest  love  and  Mary’s  to  Victoria  and 
the  Novellos.  The  inclosed  is  from  a  friend  nameless,  but 
highish  in  office,  and  a  man  whose  accuracy  of  statement 
may  be  relied  on  with  implicit  confidence.  He  wants  the 
expose  to  appear  in  a  newspaper  as  the  ‘  greatest  piece  of 
legal  and  Parliamentary  villany  be  ever  remcnib'>,’  and  he 
has  had  experience  in  both ;  and  thinks  it  woiil  1  answer 
afterwards  in  a  cheap  pamphlet  printed  at  Lambeth  in  8° 
sheet,  as  IG.OOU  families  in  that  parish  are  interested.  1 
know  not  whether  the  present  Examiner  keeps  up  the  chu- 
acter  of  exposing  abuses,  for  I  scarce  see  a  paper  now.  If 
so,  you  may  ascertain  Mr.  Hunt  of  the  strictest  truth  of  the 
statement  at  the  peril  of  my  head.  Rut  if  this  won’t  do, 
transmit  it  me  back,  1  beg,  per  coach,  or  better,  bring  it 
with  you.  “  Yours  unaltered,  C.  Lamb.” 


1874.] 
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This  letter  quaintly  rebukes,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  most 
affectionately  congratulates,  the  friend  addressed  for  si¬ 
lently  making  honey-moon  quarters  of  the  spot  where 
Charles  Lamb  then  resided.  But  lovely  Enfield  —  a  ven 
beau-ideal  of  an  English  village  —  was  the  birthplace  of 
Charles  Cowden  Clarke;  and  the  Greyhound  was  a  simple 
hostelry  kept  by  an  old  man  and  his  daughter,  where  there 
was  a  pretty,  white-curtained,  quiet  room,  with  a  window 
made  green  by  bowering  vine  leaves,  combining  much 
that  was  tempting  as  an  unpretending  retirement  for  a 
town-dweller  to  take  his  young  new-made  wife  to.  Tbe 
invitation  to  “  name  a  day  this  next  week  ’’  was  cordially 
responded  to  by  a  speedy  visit ;  and  very  likely  it  was  oo 
that  occasion  Charles  Lamb  told  the  wedded  pair  of 
another  bridal  couple  who,  he  said,  when  they  arrived  at 
the  first  stage  of  their  marriage  tour,  found  each  other’s 
company  so  tedious  that  they  called  the  landlord  up-stain 
to  enliven  them  by  his  conversation.  The  “  Epitha- 
lamium,”  here  called  a  “  Sonata,”  is  the  “  Serenata”  con¬ 
tained  in  the  next  letter,  addressed  to“Vii.cent  Novello, 
Esqre.” 


“My  dear  Novello, —  I  am  afraid  1  shall  appear  rather 
tardy  in  offering  my  congratulations,  however  sincere,  upon 
your  daughter’s  marriage.^  The  truth  is,  I  had  put  to¬ 
gether  a  little  Serenata  upon  the  occasion,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  sending  it  by  my  sister,  to  whose  judgment  I 
am  apt  to  defer  too  much  in  these  kind  of  things ;  so  that, 
now  I  have  her  consent,  the  offering,  I  am  afraid,  will  have 
loat  the  CTace  of  seasonableness.  Such  as  it  is,  l  send  it 
She  thinxs  it  a  little  too  old-fashioned  in  the  manner,  too 
much  like  what  they  wrote  a  century  back.  But  I  cannot 
write  in  tbe  modern  style,  if  1  try  ever  so  hard.  1  have 
attended  to  the  proper  divisions  for  the  music,  and  you 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  composing  it  If  I  may  advise, 
make  Pepusch  your  model,  or  Blow.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  have  a  good  second  voice,  as  the  stress  of  the  melody 
lies  there :  — 


Id  Voice. 


lit  Foie 
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SOME  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 


SERENATA,  FOR  TWO  VOICES. 

Of  tin  narria'tf.  of  CharleM  Cowden  Clarke,  Esqre.,  to  Victoria, 
tUUtt  daughter  of  Vincent  Nooello,  Esqre. 


Wake  th’  harmonious  voice  and  string, 

I»vc  and  Hymen’s  triumph  sing, 

Sounds  with  secret  charms  combining, 

In  melodious  union  joining, 

Best  the  wondrous  joys  can  tell, 

'rbaC  in  hearts  united  dwell. 

Recitative. 

To  young  Victoria’s  happy  fame 
Well  may  the  Arts  a  trophy  raise. 

Music  grows  sweeter  in  her  praise. 

And,  own’d  by  her,  with  rapture  speaks  her  name. 
To  touch  the  brave  Cowdenio’s  heart, 

'rhe  Graces  all  in  her  conspire ; 

Love  arms  her  with  his  surest  dart, 

Apollo  with  his  lyre. 


The  list’ning  .Muses  all  around  her 
Think  ’tis  I’htebus’  strain  they  hear; 

And  Cupid,  drawing  near  to  wound  her. 

Drops  his  bow,  and  stands  to  hear. 

Recitative. 

Id  Koiee.  While  crowds  of  rivals  with  despair 

Silent  admire,  or  vainly  court  the  Fair, 

Behold  the  happy  conquest  of  her  eyes, 

A  Hero  is  the  glorious  prize  1 
In  courts,  in  camps,  thro’  distant  realms  renown’d, 
Cowdenio  comes !  —  Victoria,  see. 

He  comes  with  British  honor  crown’d. 

Love  leads  his  eager  steps  to  thee. 


In  tender  sighs  he  silence  breaks, 

'I'he  Fair  his  flame  approves. 

Consenting  blushes  warm  her  checks. 

She  smiles,  she  yields,  she  loves. 

Recitative. 

Ill  Voice.  Now  Hymen  at  the  altar  stands. 

And  while  he  joins  theirfaithful  hands. 

Behold  !  by  ardent  vows  brought  down. 
Immortal  Concord,  heavenly  bright. 

Array’d  in  roltcs  of  purest  light. 

Descends,  th’  auspicious  rites  to  crown. 

Her  golden  harp  the  goddess  brings ; 

Its  magic  sound 

Commands  a  sudden  silence  all  around. 

And  strains  prophetic  thus  attune  the  strings. 


lit  Voice.  The  Swain  his  Nymph  possessing, 
id  Voice,  'rite  Nymph  her  Swain  caressing, 

111  2d.  Shall  still  improve  the  blessing. 

Forever  kind  and  true. 

Both.  While  rolling  years  are  flying 

I»vc,  Hymen’s  lamp  supplying. 

With  fuel  never  dying. 

Shall  still  the  flame  renew. 

*'  To  so  great  a  master  as  yourself  I  have  no  need  to 
•ttggest  that  the  peculiar  tone  of  the  composition  demands 
•prightliness,  occasionally  checked  hy  tenderness,  as  in  the 
•econd  air,  — 

She  smiles,  —  she  yields,  —  she  loves ; 

"  Again,  you  need  not  be  told  that  each  6fth  line  of  the 
two  first  recitatives  requires  a  crescendo. 

“  And  your  e.xqui8ite  taste  will  prevent  your  falling  into 
the  error  of  Purcell,  who  at  a  passage  similar  to  that  in 
oiy  first  air, 

Drops  his  bow,  and  stands  to  hear, 

directed  the  first  violin  thus :  Here  the  first  violin  must 
drop  his  bow. 


“  But,  besides  the  absurdity  of  disarming  bis  princifml 
performer  of  so  necessary  an  ailjunct  to  his  instrument,  in 
such  an  emphatic  part  of  the  composition  too,  which  must 
have  had  a  droll  etlect  at  the  time,  all  such  minutis  of 
adaptation  are  at  this  time  of  day  very  properly  exploded, 
and  Jackson  of  Exeter  very  fairly  ranks  them  under  the 
head  of  puns. 

“  Should  you  succeed  in  the  setting  of  it,  we  propose 
having  it  perlbrmed  (we  have  one  very  tolerable  second 
voice  here,  and  Mr.  Holmes,  1  dare  say,  would  supply  the 
minor  parts)  at  the  Greyhound.  But  it  must  be  a  secret  to 
the  young  couple  till  we  can  get  the  band  in  readiness. 

“  Believe  me,  dear  Novello, 

“  Yours  truly,  C.  Lamb. 

“  Enfield,  6  Nov.,  ’29.” 

Peculiarly  Elian  is  the  humor  throughout  this  last  letter. 
The  advice  to  “  make  Pepusch  your  model,  or  Blow ;  ”  the 
afleeted  “divisions”  of  “  Duetto,”  “Recitative,”  “Air,” 
“First  Voice,”  “Second  Voice,”  “First  and  Second,” 
“  Both,”  etc. ;  the  antiquated  stiffness  of  the  lines  them¬ 
selves,  the  burlesque  “  Ixtve  and  Hymen’s  triumph  sing ;  ” 
the  grotesque  stiltedness  of  “  the  brave  Cowdenio’s  heart,” 
and  “  a  Hero  is  the  glorious  prize ;  ”  the  lutlicrous  absurd¬ 
ity  of  hailing  a  peaceful  man  of  letters  (who,  by  the  way, 
adopted  as  his  crest  and  motto  an  oak -branch  with  Alger¬ 
non  Sydney’s  words,  “  Placidam  euh  libertate  quielem  ”)  by 
“  In  courts,  in  camps,  thro’  distant  realms  renown’d 
Cowdenio  comes  I  ”  the  adulatory  pomp  of  styling  a 
youn"  girl,  nowise  distinguished  for  anything  but  homeliest 
simplicity,  as  “the  Fair,”  “the  Nvniph,”  in  whom  “  the 
Graces  all  conspire;”  the  droll  illustrative  instructions, 
suggesting  “sprightliness,  occasionally  checked  by  tender¬ 
ness,”  in  setting  lines  purposely  dull  and  heavy  with  old- 
fashioned  mythological  trappings;  the  grave  assumption  of 
technicality  in  the  introduction  of  the  word  “crescendo;” 
the  pretended  citation  of  “  Purcell  ”  and  “  Jackson  of 
Exeter;”  the  comic  prohibition  as  to  the  too  literal  “mi- 
nutiai  of  adaptation  ”  in  such  passages  as  “  Droi>e  his  bow, 
and  stands  to  hear;”  the  pleasant  play  on  the  word  in 
“the  minor  parts;”  the  mock  earnestness  as  to  keeping 
the  proposed  performance  “  a  secret  to  the  young  couple ;  ” 
are  all  in  the  very  spirit  of  fun  that  sway^  Elia  when  a 
sportive  vein  ran  through  his  Essays. 

The  next  letter  is  to  Charles  Cowden  Clarke ;  though  it 
has  neither  address,  signature,  date,  nor  postmark  r — 

“My  dear  three  C’s,  —  The  way  from  Southgate  to 
Colney 'Hatch  thro’  the  unfrequentedest  Blacklierry  paths 
that  ever  concealed  their  coy  bunches  from  a  truant  Citizen, 
we  have  accidentally  fallen  upon  —  the  giant  Tree  by  Ches- 
hunt  we  have  jnissed,  but  keep  your  chart  to  go  by,  unless 
you  will  be  our  conduct  —  at  present  I  am  disabled  from 
further  flights  than  just  to  skirt  round  Clay  Hill,  with  a 
peep  at  the  fine  back  woods,  by  strained  tendons,  got  by 
skipping  a  skipping  rope  at  fifty-three  —  hei  mihi  non  sum 
qualis  —  but  do  you  know,  now  you  come  to  talk  of  walks, 
a  ramble  of  four  hours  or  so  —  there  and  back  —  to  the 
willow  and  lavender  plantations  at  the  south  corner  of 
Northaw  Church  by  a  well  dedicated  to  Saint  Claridge, 
with  the  clumps  of  finest  moss  rising  hillock  fashion, 
which  1  counted  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  sixty, 
and  are  called  ‘  Claridge’s  covers  ’  —  the  tradition  being 
that  that  saint  entertained  so  many  angels  or  hermits  there, 
upon  occasion  of  blessing  the  waters'/  The  legends  have 
set  down  the  fruits  spread  upon  that  occasion,  and  in  the 
Black  Book  of  St.  Albans  some  are  named  which  are  not 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  island  till  a 
century  later.  But  waiving  the  miracle,  a  sweeter  spot  is 
notin  ten  counties  round;  you  are  knee  deep  in  clover, 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  are  not  above  a  middling  man’s  height 
—  from  this  paradise,  making  a  day  of  it,  you  go  to  see 
the  ruins  of  an  old  convent  at  March  Hall,  where  some  of 
the  painted  glass  is  yet  whole  and  fresh. 

“  If  you  do  not  know  this,  yon  do  not  know  the  capabil¬ 
ities  of  this  country,  you  may  be  said  to  be  a  stranger  to 
Enfield.  I  found  it  out  one  morning  in  October,  and  so 
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delighted  was  I  that  I  did  not  get  home  before  dark,  well 
a-paid. 

“I  shall  long  to  show  you  the  clump  meadows,  as  they 
are  called ;  we  might  do  that,  without  reaching  March 
Hall  —  when  the  days  are  longer,  we  might  take  both,  and  i 
come  home  bjr  Forest  Cross,  so  skirt  over  Pennington  and  j 
the  cheerful  little  village  of  Churchley  to  Forty  Hill.  j 
“But  these  are  dreams  till  summer;  meanwhile  we 
should  be  most  glad  to  -see  you  for  a  lesser  excursion  —  I 
say,  Sunday  next,  you  and  another,  or  if  more,  best  on  a  I 
week-day  with  a  notice,  but  o’  Sundays,  as  far  as  a  leg  of  i 
mutton  goes,  most  welcome.  We  can  sejueeze  out  a  bed.  I 
Edmonton  coaches  run  every  hour,  and  my  pen  has  run  | 
out  its  quarter.  Heartily  farewell.’’ 

Charles  Lamb's  enjoyment  of  a  long  ramble,  and  his 
(usually)  excellent  powers  of  walking  are  here  denoted. 
He  was  so  proud  of  his  pedestrian  feats  and  indefatiga¬ 
bility,  that  he  once  told  the  Cowden  Clarkes  a  story  of  a 
dog  possessed  by  a  pertinacious  determination  to  follow 
him  day  by  day  when  he  went  forth  to  wander  in  the 
Enfield  lanes  and  fields  ;  until,  unendurably  teased  by  the 
pertinacity  of  this  obtrusive  animal,  he  determined  to  get 
rid  of  him  by  fairly  tiring  him  out !  So  he  took  him  a  cir¬ 
cuit  of  many  miles,  including  several  of  the  loveliest  spots 
round  Enfield,  coming  at  last  to  a  by-road  with  an  inter¬ 
minable  vista  of  up-hill  distance,  where  the  dog  turned 
tail,  gave  the  matter  up,  and  laid  down  beneath  a  hedge, 
panting,  exhausted,  thoroughly  worn  out  and  deadbeat; 
while  his  defeater  walked  freshly  home,  smiling  and  tri¬ 
umphant. 

Knowing  Lamb’s  fashion  of  twisting  facts  to  his  own 
humorous  view  of  them,  those  who  heard  the  story  well 
understood  that  it  might  easily  have  been  wryed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  narrator’s  real  potency  in  walking,  while  serving 
to  cover  his  equally  real  liking  for  animals  under  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  vanquishing  a  dog  in  a  contested  foot-race.  Far 
more  probable  that  he  encouraged  its  volunteered  compan¬ 
ionship,  amusing  his  imagination  the  while  by  picturing 
the  wild  impossibility  of  any  human  creature  attempting 
to  tire  out  a  dog  —  of  all  animals  1  As  an  instance  of 
Charles  Lamb’s  sympathy  with  dumb  beasts,  his  two 
friends  here  named  once  saw  him  get  up  from  table,  while 
they  were  dining  with  him  and  his  sister  at  Enfield,  open 
the  street-door,  and  give  admittance  to  a  stray  donkey  into 
the  front  strip  of  garden,  where  there  was  a  grass-plot, 
which  he  said  seemed  to  possess  more  attraction  for  the 
creature  than  the  short  turf  of  the  common  on  Chase-side, 
opposite  to  the  house  where  the  Lambs  then  dwelt.  'This 
mixture  of  the  humorous  in  manner  and  the  sympathetic 
in  feeling  always  more  or  less  tinged  the  sayings  and  the 
doings  of  beloved  Charles  Lamb ;  there  was  a  constant 
blending  of  the  overtly  whimsical  expression  or  act  with 
betrayed  inner  kindliness  and  even  pathos  of  sentiment. 
Beneath  this  sudden  opening  of  his  gate  to  a  stray  donkey 
that  it  might  feast  on  his  garden  grass  while  he  himself  ate 
his  dinner,  possibly  Idrked  some  stung  sense  of  wanderers 
unable  to  get  a  meal  they  hungered  for  when  others  rev¬ 
elled  in  plenty,  —  a  kind  of  pained  fancy  finding  vent  in 
playful  deed  or  speech,  that  frequently  might  be  traced  by 
tho.se  who  enjoyed  his  society. 

The  next  letter  is  addressed  “  C.  C.  Clarke,  Esqre.,” 
with  the  postmark  (much  defaced)  “Edmonton,  Fe.  2, 
1829 :  ’’  — 

“Dkar  Cowi>en,  —  Your  books  are  as  the  gushing  of 
streams  in  a  desert.  By  the  way,  you  have  sefit  no  auto¬ 
biographies.  Your  letter  seems  to  imply  you  had.  Nor 
do  1  want  any.  Cowden,  they  are  of  the  books  which  I 
give  away.  What  damn’d  Unitarian  skewer-soul’d  things 
the  general  biographies  turn  out.  Rank  and  Talent  you 
shall  have  when  Mrs.  May  has  done  with  ’em.  Mary 
likes  Mrs.  Bedinfield  much.  For  me  I  read  nothing  but 
Astrea  -  it  has  turn’d  ray  brain  —  I  go  about  with  a  switch 
turn’d  up  at  the  end  for  a  crook ;  and  Lambs  being  too 
old,  the  butcher  tells  me,  my  cat  follows  me  in  a  green 
ribband.  Becky  and  her  cousin  are  getting  pastoral 
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dresses,  and  then  we  shall  all  four  go  about  Arcadizins. 

O  cruel  Shepherdess!  Inconstant  yet  fair,  and  more  in¬ 
constant  for  being  fair  1  Her  gold  ringlets  fell  in  a  div 
order  superior  to  order  ! 

“  Come  and  join  us. 

“  1  am  called  the  Black  Shepherd  —  you  shall  be  Cowden 
with  the  Tuft. 

“  Prosaically,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  both  — ot 
any  two  of  you  —  drop  in  by  surprise  some  Saturday  night 
“  This  must  go  off. 

“  Ix)ve8  to  Vittoria.  C.  L." 

The  book  he  refers  to  as  “  Astrea  ”  was  one  of  those  UU 
folio  romances  of  the  Sir  Philip  Sidney  or  Mine,  de 
Scuddry  order,  inspiring  him  with  the  amusing  rhapsodj 
that  follows  its  mention ;  the  ingeniously  equivocal  “  Lamh 
being  too  old ;  ”  the  familiar  mingling  of  “  Becky  ”  (their 
maid)  “  and  her  cousin  ’’  with  himself  and  sister  in  “  pa»- 
toral  dresses,”  to  “  go  about  Arcadizing ;  ”  the  abrupt 
bursting  forth  into  the  Philip-Sidneyan  style  of  antithet¬ 
ical  rapturizing  and  euphuism ;  the  invented  An-adiao 
titles  of  “  the  Black  Shepherd  ”  and  “  Cowden  with  the 
Tuft  ”  —  are  all  in  the  tone  of  madcap  spirits  which  were 
occasionally  Lamb’s.  The  latter  name  (“  Cowden  with  the 
Tuft  ”)  slyly  implies  the  smooth  baldness  with  scant  curly 
hair  distinguishing  the  head  of  the  friend  addressed,  and 
which  seemed  to  strike  Charles  Lamb  so  forcibly  that  one 
evening,  afjer  gazing  at  it  for  some  time,  he  suddenly 
broke  forth  with  the  exclamation,  “’Gad,  Clarke!  whzt 
whiskers  you  have  behind  your  head  1  ’’ 

He  was  fond  of  trying  the  dispositions  of  those  with 
whom  he  associated  by  an  odd  speech  such  as  this ;  and  if 
they  stood  the  test  pleasantly  and  took  it  in  good  part  he 
liked  them  the  better  ever  after.  One  time  that  the  No- 
vellos  and  Cowden  Clarkes  went  down  to  see  the  Lambs  at 
Enfield,  and  he  was  standing  by  his  book-shelves  talking 
with  them  in  his  usual  delightful  cordial  way,  showing 
them  some  precious  volume  lately  added  to  his  store,  a  I 
neighbor  chancing  to  come  in  to  remind  Charles  Lamb  , 
of  an  appointed  ramble  he  excused  himself  by  saying; 

“  You  see  I  have  some  troublesome  people  just  come  down 
from  town,  and  I  must  stay  and  entertain  them  ;  so  we’U 
take  our  walk  together  to-morrow.”  Another  time,  when 
the  Cowden  Clarkes  were  staying  a  few  days  at  Enfield 
with  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister,  they,  having  accepted 
an  invitation  to  spend  the  evening  and  have  a  game  of 
whist  at  a  lady  schoolmistress’s  house  there,  took  their 
guests  with  them.  Charles  Lamb,  giving  his  arm  to  “  Vic¬ 
toria,”  left  her  husband  to  escort  Mary  Lamb,  who  walked 
rather  more  slowly  than  her  brother. 

On  arriving  first  at  the  house  of  the  somewhat  prim  and 
formal  hostess,  Charles  Lamb,  bringing  his  young  visitor 

into  the  room,  introduced  her  by  saying :  “  Mrs. - ,  I've 

brought  you  the  wife  of  the  man  who  mortally  hates  your 
husband ;  ”  and  when  the  lady  replied  by  a  polite  inquiry 
after  “  Miss  Lamb,”  hoping  the  was  quite  well,  Charles 
Lamb  said :  “  She  has  a  terrible  fit  o’  toothache,  and 
was  obliged  to  stay  at  home  this  evening;  so  Mr.  Cowden 
Clarke  remained  there  to  keep  her  company.”  Then,  the 
lingerers  entering,  he  went  on  to  say,  —  “  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke  has  Insen  telling  me,  as  we  came  along,  that  she 
hopes  you  have  sprats  for  supper  this  evening.”  The 
bewildered  glance  of  the  lady  of  the  house  at  Mary  Lamb 
and  her  walking-companion,  her  politely  stifled  dismay  at 
the  mention  of  so  vulgar  a  dish,  contrasted  with  Victoria’i 
smile  of  enjoyment  at  his  whimsical  words,  were  precisely 
the  kind  of  things  that  Charles  Lamb  liked  and  chuckled 
over.  On  another  occasion  he  was  charmed  by  the 
equanimity  and  even  gratification  with  which  the  same 
guests  and  Miss  Fanny  Kelly  (the  skilled  actress  whw 
t'ombined  artistic  and  feminine  attractions  inspired  him 
with  the  beautiful  sonnet  beginning 

You  are  not,  Kelly,  of  the  common  strain, 

and  whose  performance  of  “  The  Blind  Boy  ”  caused  him 
to  address  her  in  that  other  sonnet  beginning  — 
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Rare  artist !  who  with  half  thy  tools  or  none 
Canst  execute  with  ease  thy  curious  art, 

And  press  thy  powerful’st  meanings  on  the  heart 
Unaided  by  the  eye,  expression’s  throne!); 

found  themselves  one  sunny  day,  after  a  long  walk  through 
the  green  Enfield  meadows,  seated  with  Charles  Lamb  and 
hit  sister  on  a  rustic  bench  in  the  shade,  outside  a  small 
ro^side  inn,  quaffing  draughts  of  his  favorite  porter  with 
him  from  the  unsophisticated  pewter,  supremely  indifferent 
to  the  strangeness  jof  the  situation ;  nay,  heartily  enjoying 
it  vith  him.  The  umbrageous  elm,  the  water-trough,  the 
dip  in  the  road  where  there  was  a  ford  and  foot-bridge, 
the  rough  wooden  table  at  which  the  little  party  were 
•sated,  the  pleasant  voices  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 
tod  Fanny  Kelly,  —  all  are  vividly  present  to  the  imagi- 
BStion  of  her  who  now  writes  these  few  memorial  lines,  in¬ 
adequately  describing  the  ineffaceable  impression  of  that 
happy  time,  when  Lamb  so  cordially  delighted  in  the  re¬ 
sponsive  ease  and  enjoyment  of  his  surrounders. 

The  last  letter  is  addressed  “  V.  Novello,  Esqre.,”  with 
postmark  “  No.  8,  1830  ” ;  — 

Tears  are  for  lighter  griefs.  Man  weeps  the  doom 
That  seals  a  single  victim  to  the  tomb. 

But  when  Death  riots,  when  with  whelming  sway 
Destruetion  sweeps  a  family  away  ; 

When  Infancy  and  Youth,  a  huddled  mass. 

All  in  an  instant  to  oblivion  pass, 

And  Parents’  hopes  are  crushed  :  what  lamentation 
Can  reach  the  depth  of  such  a  desolation  ? 

Look  upward.  Feeble  Ones  I  look  up  and  trust 
That  He,  who  lays  this  mortal  frame  in  dust. 

Still  hath  the  immortal  Spirit  in  His  keeping. 

In  Jesus’  sight  they  are  not  dead,  nut  sleeping. 

“Dear  N.,  will  these  lines  do?  I  despair  of  better. 
Poor  Mary  is  in  a  deplorable  state  here  at  Enfield. 

“  Love  to  all,  C.  L.4mb.” 

These  tenderly  pathetic  elegiac  lines  were  written  at 
the  retjuest  of  Vincent  Novello  in  memory  of  four  sons 
and  two  daughters  of  John  and  Ann  Rigg,  of  York. 
All  six  —  respectively  aged  nineteen,  eighteen,  seventeen, 
lixteen,  seven,  and  six  —  were  drowned  at  once  by  their 
boat  being  run  down  on  the  river  Ouse,  near  York,  August 
19,  1830.  The  unhappy  surviving  parents  had  begged  to 
have  lines  for  an  epitaph  from  the  best  poetical  hand; 
but,  owin"  to  some  local  authority’s  inteference,  another 
than  Charles  Lamb's  verse  was  ultimately  placed  on  the 
monument  raised  to  the  lost  children. 

The  rather,  therefore,  dear  Sylvanus  Urban,  is  it  trans¬ 
cribed  from  the  original  manuscript  and  enshrined  in  your 
pages  for  the  behoof  of  yourself  and  your  readers  by 

Mary  Cowdk.v  Clarke. 

Villa  Novello,  Genoa. 


MR.  HOLMAN  HUNT’S  «  SHADOW  OF  DEATH,”  ' 

There  can  be  no  such  way  to  the  understanding  of  a 
picture  as  the  painter’s  own  account  of  his  work*.  The 
public  should  therefore  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Holman  Hunt 
for  accompanying  his  picture,  “  The  Shadow  of  Death,”  by 
a  brief,  modest,  anil  well-written  pamphlet  describing  his 
aim  in  the  work,  with  some  particulars  of  interest  as  to  the 
objects  and  personages  represented,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  picture  was  executed.  We  have  here  be¬ 
fore  us  the  fruit  of  three  years’  intense  toil  by  a  man  of 
rare  earnestness,  tenacity,  and  originality.  Besides  the 
actual  labor,  no  small  part  of  the  thought  and  knowledge 
of  a  very  industrious  life  has  passed  into  this  canvas.  The 
work  challenges,  if  for  this  reason  alone,  the  most  respect¬ 
ful  and  thoughtful  attention.  This  challenge  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  manner  of  treatment,  which  is  opposed,  in 
alnwst  all  respects,  to  the  accepted  traditions  and  rules  of 
painting,  and  is  the  result,  at  once,  of  the  strongly-marked 
individuality  of  the  painter,  and  of  the  conception,  both  of 


’  the  purposes  and  methods  of  his  art,  to  which  this  has 
guided  him. 

Let  us  first  briefiy  describe  the  picture.  The  scene  is  a 
<  vaulted  chamber,  at  once  workshop  and  humble  dwelling, 
in  Nazareth,  filled  with  rush-chair,  carpenter’s  bench,  trestle 
‘  and  planks  under  the  saw,  with  the  blade  still  in  the  cleft, 
piles  of  shavings,  and  tools  lying  about,  and  fixed  in  a  rack 
against  the  wall.  The  arched  window  of  two  lights,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  pierced  star,  looks  out,  through  the  branches 
of  an  olive-tree,  on  to  the  hills  of  Galilee  and  the  plains  of 
Jezreel.  On  the  window-sill  lie  two  pomegranates,  and 
near  them  a  written  scroll.  There  are  more  such  scrolls 
on  a  shelf  below.  By  the  bench  stands  a  waterpot  of  ^reen 
earthenware,  with  a  bunch  of  aromatic  herbs  stuck  in  its 
mouth,  to  keep  out  the  flies,  and  in  the  corner  rests  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  long  reeds  from  the  brook, 
j  It  is  the  hour  of  sunset,  when  men  rest  from  their  labor. 

I  The  sun,  low  on  the  horizon,  at  this  time  of  day,  irradiates 
I  what  it  falls  on  with  a  light  of  peculiar  brilliance,  and  throws 
I  shadows  more  closely  resembling  the  forms  that  cast  them 
I  than  those  projected  at  any  other  hour.  This  radiance  fills 
the  earth  floored  chamber,  and  falls  full  on  the  figure  of 
Jesus,  as,  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  with  his  single 
white  garment  girt  about  his  loins  by  a  wrought  girdle,  he 
stands  in  the  doorway,  drawn  to  his  full  height,  with  his 
arms  outstretched  and  his  head  thrown  slightly  back,  with 
an  expression  and  attitude  suggesting  at  once  the  act  of 
one  who  straightens  and  stret^es  a  body  cramped  with 
long  labor,  while  he  blends  with  a  grateful  sense  of  relief 
and  fest  an  involuntary  and  habitum  utterance  of  worship 
and  thankfulness  to  G(^,  if  it  be  not  rather  an  absorption 
of  what  is  human  in  him  in  thought  and  feeling  into  the 
Divine.  Standing  thus  against  the  low  and  level  sunlight, 
the  body  throws  upon  the  wall  behind  it  a  sharply-defined 
pnrple  shadow,  the  incidence  of  which  on  a  cross-beam, 

I  nailed  up  as  a  tool  rack,  and  some  drills  projecting  above  the 
beam,  suggests  naturally  a  figure  nailed  to  a  cross. 

There  is  a  second  figure  in  the  picture,  —  the  Mother  of 
Jesus.  In  the  common  dress  of  a  woman  of  Nazareth,  the 
blue  linen  lobe  and  white  head  veil,  she  kneels,  with  her 
back  to  the  spectator,  in  the  act  of  opening  an  ivory  coffer, 
supposed  to  be  the  one  left  by  the  wise  men  of  the  East, 
with  the  offerings  laid  before  the  star-heralded  Babe  in  the 
manger  of  the  inn  at  Bethlehem.  The  coffer  is  of  carved 
ivory,  lined  with  geranium-colored  satin,  and  in  it  are  an 
P^astern  crown  of  gold,  an  incense  burner  with  ornaments 
of  green  enamel,  and  an  urn  for  holding  precious  spices. 
The  coffer  has  been  covered  with  a  richly  embroidered  veil, 
wrought  in  designs  of  regal  purple  and  crimson.  Just  as 
the  Mother,  after  lifting  the  veil,  opens  the  cotter,  her  atten¬ 
tion  is  drawn  aside  from  its  costly  contents  to  the  ominous 
shadow  on  the  wall,  and  our  eye  and  thought  follow  hers 
from  the  crown  to  the  cross. 

Such  is  the  subject  of  the  picture,  painted  in  a  key  of 
color  to  which  the  eye  requires  to  become  reconciled  before 
it  can  accept  it  as  true  to  nature,  but  quite  faithful,  we 
doubt  not,  to  Eastern  fact,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the 
painter.  Every  detail  we  have  described  is  painted  with  a 
I  determined  and  equal  completeness  ;  the  same  care  having 
been  bestowed,  apparently,  on  every  one  of  the  hundreds 
I  of  shavings  which  litter  the  floor  as  on  the  face  and 
j  figure  of  Jesus.  And  this  care  and  completeness  are  not 
common  care  and  completeness,  but  the  care  and  complete- 
j  ness  of  a  mind  the  most  exacting,  an  eye  the  most  pene- 
I  trating  and  patient,  and  a  hand  the  most  uncompromising, 

I  laborious,  and  emphatic.  The  drawing  is  not  less  careful 
and  complete  than  the  execution,  and  here  again  the  same 
pains  are  bestowed  on  the  trestle  and  saw  as  on  the  figure 
and  face  of  the  Saviour. 

It  is  evident  at  once  that  the  painter  of  this  picture  re¬ 
jects  all  the  accepted  rules  as  to  selection,  compromise,  and 
designed  variation  of  pictorial  emphasis  according  to  the 
relative  importance  of  the  thing  painted. 

For  him  a  fact  is  a  fact,  great  or  small,  and  there  is  only 
one  way  of  painting  facts  —  that  is,  as  thoroughly  as  the 
painter  can.  The  artist’s  imaginative  art,  according  to 
I  this  conception  of  the  art,  is  exhausted  when  he  has  thought 
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oat  bia  picture.  In  executinj^  it  be  baa  only  one  rule  to 
follow :  paint  everything  in  tbe  aame  way,  with  the  aame 
iniiatance,  and  tbe  same  care.  Leave  tbe  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  tbinga  painted  to  assert  and  settle  itself.  In 
proportion  as  tbe  work  has  been  well  conceived  and  ex¬ 
ecuted,  the  elements  of  it  (so  tbe  advocates  of  this  view  of 
art  maintain)  will  tell,  as  they  ought,  on  the  spectator,  pro¬ 
vided  be  bring  a  right  spirit  to  his  contemplation.  It  ii 
not  our  purpose,  or  our  business,  in  these  columns  to  argue 
for  or  against  this  conception  of  the  painter’s  art.  It  is 
one  which,  unconsciously,  no  doubt,  governed  the  practice 
of  the  earlier  schools  in  all  countries,  and  reigned  quite  un¬ 
contested,  in  some  of  them  for  a  longer,  in  some  for  a 
shorter  season.  It  was  gradually  ousted  in  all  the  most 
famous  schools  by  an  antagonistic  conception.  Mr.  Hunt 
is  the  sincere  and  well-equipped  representative,  in  England 
and  the  nineteenth  century,  of  the  Low  Countries’  school 
of  the  Van  Eycks  and  their  contemporaries  and  scholars. 
This  was  the  school  of  the  most  intense  realism  as  regards 
the  painting  of  things  represented.  But  it  may  be  and 
has  been  the  school  also  of  the  highest  idealism  and  even 
mysticism,  as  regards  the  ideas  intended,  if  not  expressed, 
by  the  painter.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hunt  the  attempt  is  to 
convey  a  profound  idea  by  means  of  the  completest  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  most  probable  conception  of  facts.  For  both 
the  idea  and  the  facts  of  this  picture  we  are  able  to  refer  to 
Mr.  Hunt’s  own  words.  “  The  picture,”  he  tells  us,  “  was 
painted  in  the  conviction  that  Art,  as  one  of  its  uses,  may 
be  employed  to  realize  facts  of  importance  in  tbe  history  of 
human  thought  and  faith.”  Fur  this  he  conceives  it  of  im¬ 
portance  to  study  “national  characteristics  and  climatic 
effects.”  He  does  not  think  there  need  be  any  danger  of 
vulgarizing  tbe  highest  truths  by  such  realism.  Of  late 
years  special  interest  has  been  felt  in  the  human  life  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  but  up  to  this  day  there  is  no  picture 
representing  Christ  in  full  manhood,  enduring  the  full 
burden  of  common  toil.  One  of  the  problems  of  our  age 
concerns  tbe  duty  of  tbe  workman.  The  life  of  Jesus 
furnishes  an  example  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  The  painter 
aims  to  show  him  as  he  may  have  been  seen  by  his  breth¬ 
ren  while  still  gaining  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 


“  Scriptiirally,  the  subject  is  ‘  The  Shadow  of  Death,'  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  the.first  burden  of  the  Curseof  Adam.  Morally,  it  is  this 
also  —  the  bestowing  of  life  in  trust  for  future  universal  good, 
rather  than  for  immediate  personal  joy.  Surely  there  are 
enough  of  every  class  who  have  felt  the  burdensomeness  of  toil, 
the  relief  at  its  cessation ;  and  enough  also  of  those  who  have 
battled  against  the  temptation  to  seek  this  world’s  glory  at  the 
expense  of  their  peace  with  the  silent  Father,  and  who  may  be 
encouraged  to  |>crsevere  while  thinking  of  this  scene  in  the  work¬ 
shop  of  Nazareth,  as  taking  place  at  the  end  of  a  long  autumn 
day  during  which  *  the  servant  waiteth  for  his  shadow.’  ” 


The  picture  was  painted  between  1868  and  1872,  chiefly 
at  Jerusalem,  but  from  a  smaller  design  executed  at  Beth¬ 
lehem  and  Nazareth,  in  the  open  air,  on  a  terraced  roof, 
where  the  horizon’al  sunlight  shone  uninterruptedly.  Mr. 
Hunt  adds  the  following  information  of  interest  on  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  picture :  — 

“  The  trestle  on  which  the  plank  has  been  sawn  it  of  a  form 
peculiar  to  the  East.  In  Italy,  in  the  present  day,  and.  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  Etruscan  paintings,  an  angular  support  similar  in  prin¬ 
ciple  to  this,  for  wood  while  under  the  workman’s  hand,  is  to  be 
found.  The  saw  is  of  a  shape  designed  from  early  Egyptian 
representations  of  this  tool  and  the  form  of  the  modem  Oriental 
implement.  The  teeth  are  directed  upwards,  so  that  the  cut  is 
made  by  the  pulling  instead  of  the  pushing  stroke,  as  it  is  in  the 
West  The  red  fillet  with  the  double  ta.ssel  at  the  foot  of  the 
tressci  is  the  aghal  —  it  is  portrayc<l  in  both  the  Assyrian  sculp¬ 
tures  and  the  Egyptian  pictures  of  the  Jews  led  away  as  captives 
as  the  only  head-<lress.  It  is  now  worn  by  the  Bedouin  of 
Syrio  over  a  keflieh.  The  tools  on  the  rack  behind  are  from  a 
ollection  of  ancient  carpenters’  implements  bought  at  Bethle¬ 
hem.  They  include  drills,  an  auger,  mandrils,  a  plumb  line, 
framo-saw.  and  half-square,  tools  most  of  which  appearin  Egyp¬ 
tian  paintings  of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  Saviour. 
The  crown  in  the  casket  is  a  combinction  of  the  forms  of  coro¬ 
nets  of  the  dynasties  of  Aniiochus  and  Herod,  and  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  Persian  Monarchs.  Tbe  censer  is  of  cloi$onn^e 


enamel  —  used  in  the  East  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  thti 
illustrated  hero.  The  design  upon  the  ivory  surface  of  the  box 


is  almost  an  exact  copy  from  the  ornamentation  ufeapiuhof 
columns  still  existing  at  Persepolis.  'Pho  rounded  arch  of  tia 


windows  may,  the  painter  thinks,  be  justifed  by  more  thanoni 
example  of  buildings  of  the  Christian  era,  di.<covcred  at.Iernii. 
lem.  The  landscajie  seen  through  the  window  represents  tht 
hills  of  Galilee,  with  Gebel-al-Covvies,  the  hill  of  preei|iitatioii, 
and,  farther  off,  the  plain  of  JexrccI,  and,  beyond  this,  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Gilboa;  almost  meeting  on  the  right  the  range  of 
Carmel,  while  in  the  far  distance,  on  the  left,  are  the  remou 
mountains  extending  to  Moab  behind  the  Jordan.” 


It  is  not  within  our  space,  or,  indeed,  our  functions,  to  dii- 
cuss  in  detail  the  technical  merits  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  picture  an; 
more  than  the  conception  of  bis  .art  which  has  governed  tbt 
painter.  It  is  sufHcient  to  say  briefly  that  the  knowledge 
it  shows  is  such  as  to  justify  and  repay  the  labor  which  ku 
been  lavished  alike  on  every  part  of  it.  In  respect  both  of 
conception  and  execution,  judgments  will  differ,  according 
to  the  bent  of  critics  and  the  schools  in  which  they  have 
'oeen  trained.  But  all  candid  and  competent  critics,  what¬ 
ever  their  predilections  or  prejudices,  will,  we  believe, 
agree  that  here  is  one  of  those  works  of  which  few  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  generation,  embodying  all  that  the  artist  can 
bring  to  his  labor,  from  the  very  depth  of  his  thought, con¬ 
science,  feelings,  and  will.  Such  works  should  only  be  ap 
proached  with  the  deepest  respect,  and  tliose  who,  before 
them,  feel  their  admiration  least  crossed  by  question  or 
checked  by  controversial  moods  have  the  best  chance  of 
reaping  the  pleasure  and  profit  which  may  be  gathered 
from  all  work  deeply  pondered,  and  reverently,  sincerely 
and  skilfully  wrought  out.  Such  a  work,  beyond  dispute 
cavil,  or  question,  is  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  “  Shadow  of 
Death.” 


A  STORY  OF  THE  ROCK. 


Likutknant  Boycott  Waki-kioh  was  not  long  in 
borrowing  an  hour  from  bis  many  occupations,  and  inquh 
ing  whether  Mrs.  Bertie  Vallance  was  at  home  and  would 
receive  him.  Not  only  was  he  admitted,  but  he  got  n 
reception  such  as  gratified  even  him,  who  was  not,  if  th« 
truth  be  told,  over  diffident  as  to  his  power  of  impressine 


truth  be  told,  over  diffident  as  to  his  power  of  impressing 
people  favorably.  Mindful  of  his  services  on  the  wharf 
they  met  him  as  a  benefactor,  all  their  eyes  sparkling,  snd 
Amy’s  cheek  growing,  for  a  minute,  just  a  shade  pinker, 
which  Master  Boy  observed ;  for  he  told  mo  of  it  afler- 
wards,  when  we  became  confldential  (as  we  did),  and  said 
he  would  be  something  or  other  which  fellows  in  those 
days  were  much  in  the  habit  of  imagining  themselves  to  be, 
if  he  didn’t  think  she  had  been  expecting  him  to  come.  He 
paid,  I  understand,  a  pretty  long  visit,  made  himself  very 
agreeable,  and  asked  and  received  permission  to  call  again. 
Warleigh  did  call  again  and  again  —  not  so  frequently  as 
to  bo  remarkable,  but  much  oftener  than  it  suited  his  con¬ 
venience  to  visit  his  friends  in  general.  For  Boy  was  i 
very  busy  fellow  indeed.  He  was  master  of  the  garrison 
hounds,  to  begin  with  —  a  leading  man  in  races,  athletki, 
and  games  of  all  sorts  —  an  indispensable  member  of  ball- 
committees,  organizer-general  of  expeditions  and  picoict, 
and  a  sort  of  farrier  general.  Military  men  know  the  sort 
of  fellow  I  mean  well  enough;  civilians  may  say,  “Ifi 
young  officer  can  lead  a  life  like  this,  how  is  military  duty 
done '(  ”  Well,  Warleigh ’s  duty  was  better  done  than  that 
of  many  men  who  prided  themselves  on  giving  much  mors 
of  their  time  to  it.  He  wasn’t  at  that  time  a  stutlious,  not 
perhaps  a  zealous  officer ;  but  be  had  a  proper  pride  in  bii 
profession ;  and  his  diversions,  be  it  remembered,  were  all 
calculated  to  mnke  him  able  and  useful  whenever  he  might 
be  called  to  active  service.  Of  course  there  is  a  happy 
mean  in  tbe  profession ;  but  of  the  two  extremes,  the  fusty, 
fidgety  theorist,  and  the  fellow  who  can  ride  to  houniu, 
and  has  learned  to  use  his  wits  as  well  as  his  limbs,  tbe 
latter  has  the  better  chance  of  distinguishing  himself  when 
the  tug  of  war  comes.  You  may  Iw  sure  that  Warleigh 
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«oul<l  have  been  deli^^hted  to  have  had  the  two  p;irla  at 
the  picnics  and  riding-parties  ;  also  tliat  he  used  his  elo¬ 


quence 


in  lauding  these  amusements  and  in  exhorting  his 


new  friends  to  resort  to  them.  But  Mrs.  Vallance  knew  as 
well  M  he  did  what  Gibraltar  scrambles  are  like,  and  she, 
for  some  reason,  did  not  second  Boy’s  proposal.  One 
erening  not  very  lon^  after  their  arrival,  the  Yallances 
went  to  spend  an  evening  quietly  with  an  old  friend  of  the 
widow's,  and  I  was  asked  to  come  in.  While  we  were 
amusing  ourselves  with  a  little  gossip  and  listening  to 
Amy’s  singing,  Mr.  Warleigh,  K.  A.,  was  announced ;  he 
wanted  to  consult  the  hostess  about  some  committee  busi¬ 
ness,  and  really  had  not  had  time  to  wait  on  her  in  the 
afternoon,  so  had  taken  the  great  liberty  of  coming  over 
after  mess.  The  committee  business  was  soon  done,  but 
the  committee  man  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  back  to  his  mess. 
He  remained  to  listen  to  one  or  two  of  Amy’s  songs,  and 
begged  her  urgently  to  sing  another  then  much  in  vogue, 
and  one  which  he  understood  that  Miss  Vallance  “sang 
divinely :  "  how  did  he  know  that,  I  wonder  ’/  Amy  had 
not  brought  the  song  with  her,  and  it  proved  not  to  be  in 
the  house  at  all.  Mr.  Warleigh  was  for  starting  off  to 
fetch  it,  which  proposal  was  overruled  ;  but  then,  as  his 
disappointment  seemed  likely  to  drive  him  to  something 
desperate,  Mrs.  Vallance  told  him  that,  if  he  could  manage 
to  come  in  some  evening  after  mess,  Amy  would  sing  it  to 
him.  This  was  just  what  the  rascal  had  been  angling  for; 
he  established  himself  on  a  tolerably  familiar  footing,  and, 
after  this,  generally  paid  his  visits  after  dinner.  Well,  I 
saw  that  Master  Boycott  admired  Amy  —  strange  if  he 
hadn’t !  —  but  I  had  not  seen  anything  very  particular  in 
his  attentions.  There  were  many  girls  in  the  town  —  girls 
that  went  more  about —  to  whom  he  had  a  great  deal  more 
to  say.  I  ought  to  have  reflected,  perhaps,  that  ns  Kate 
law  very  few  young  men,  Warleigh’s  visits,  however  impar¬ 
tial  the  share  which  he  dispensed  to  her,  might  seem  in  her 
eyes  to  indicate  a  preference.  If  my  own  reflection  did 
not  work  out  this  possibility,  it  was  not  long  before  my 
apprehension  was  quickened.  I  was  playing  a  rubber  at 
one  of  the  messes  one  evening,  and  during  a  deal,  happened 
to  catch  a  few  words  of  the  conversation  of  two  youths 
who  were  smoking  on  a  sofa  quite  near. 

“  Day  velish  handsome,  by  Jove  I  yas.  I’ve  been  think¬ 
ing  how  I  could  get  to  know  ’em.  Day  velish  handsome  I  ” 

“  You’re  rather  late  in  seeking  the  acquaintance,  ain’t 
you  ?  ” 

“  Watha,  but  it’s  betta  to  know  a  —  by  Jove  1  deucedly 
admiwable  queecha —  late  than  neva,  ah  I  ” 

“  You  may  lie  in  time  for  the  young  one ;  but  I  hear  that 
the  mother  and  the  elder  one  are  both  bespoken.” 

"  Gwacious,  you  don’t  say  sol  who  are  tlie  suifewahs  ?  ” 

“  Boy,  of  course,  for  the  chestnut  filly ;  and  they  say  the 

widow’s  going  to  be  Mrs. - ” 

The  sentence  was  suddenly  interrupted.  4  involuntarily 
turned  my  head  towards  the  collocutors,  and  saw  the  man 
who  had  abruptly  ended  his  remark  looking  pointedly  at 
his  friend,  while  his  eyebrows  and  the  lighted  end  of  his 
weed,  which  he  had  taken  from  his  mouth  when  he  spoke, 
were  pointing  towards  me. 

“  You  to  lead,  sir,”  said  my  partner. 

“I  really  beg  pardon.  Hearts  again.  I’ll  give  you  a 
trump.”  I  chuckled  considerably  over  my  share  of  this 
bit  of  gosfip.  It  is  one  of  the  compensations  of  middle 
age  that  one  has  learned  to  chuckle  quietly  over  things  that 
a  decade  or  so  ago  would  have  set  one’s  choler  boiling,  or 
one’s  heart  beating.  “  I  don’t  care  a  straw  for  their  non- 
ten.<e,”  I  said  to  myself;  “and  I'm  sure  the  widow  doesn’t. 
We  can  both  afford  to  smile  at  what  the  world  says.  If 
Warleigh  had  been  sitting  where  I  sit  now,  and  heard 
those  two  scamps,  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if”  — 

And  then  it  suddenly  struck  me  that  Boy  Warleigh  was 
not  the  person  to  be  first  thought  of  in  the  case.  Amy 
Vallance’s  name  ought  not  to  be  coupled  with  his  without 
reason.  Old  bachelors —  bachelors  rather,  I  wasn't  so  very 
old  then  —  are  not  quick  in  seeing  this  side  of  a  report 
about  love  and  matrimony;  but  I  did  see  —  or  perhaps  I 
fclt,  for  I  had  a  great  esteem  and  afi'ection  for  Amy  —  that 


possibly  some  wrong  was  being  done  her  by  Master  Boy’s 
admiration.  I  didn’t,  however,  begin  to  launch  mental 
phrases  of  virtuous  indignation  at  the  youth,  didn’t  call 
him  heartless,  inconsiderate,  selfish,  conceited  puppy,  and 
so  on :  no,  was  it  so  very  long  since  I  had  been  apt  to  take 
fiincies  to  pretty  girls,  and  been  not  too  scrupulous  about  in¬ 
dulging  them  when  I  got  the  chance  'i  and  then  several  faces, 
each  causing  my  heart  to  give  a  great  thump,  passed  before 
my  mind’s  eye,  some  of  which  belonged  to  damsels  who  are 
now  matrons  and  joyful  mothers  of  children,  some  of  which 
moulder  beneath  the  sod,  and  one  was  lowered  into  the 
deep.  Well,  hang  it,  no  matter!  I  only  mean  to  say  that 
I  couldn’t  bear  to  he.ar  Amy’s  name  bandied  about  in  that 
way,  was  very  much  ve.xed,  and  swore  that  something  must 
be  done,  yet  didn’t  exactly,  or  approximately,  know  what 
to  do.  ’Twasn't  my  affair;  and  if  I  began  talking,  and 
cautioning  the  youngsters,  and  so  on,  I  should  infalliby  ag¬ 
gravate  the  evil  which  I  desired  to  cure. 

Being  in  this  perplexity,  and  the  Vallances  being  the 
cause  of  it,  I  went  to  see  them  the  next  evening ;  not  in 
the  least  expecting  that  by  so  doing  I  should  see  my  way 
more  clearly,  but  being  impelled  by  the  restlessness  which 
I  felt.  Was  it  my  suspicion,  or  di<l  they  all  seem  a  little 
restrained  and  subdued  ?  Certainly  there  was  an  unusual 
omission  of  all  mention  of  Boy  Warleigh.  It  used  to  be 
Mr.  Warleigh  here  and  Mr.  Warleigh  there;  Mr.  War¬ 
leigh  thinks  this  and  Mr.  Warleigh  says  that ;  let  us  ask 
Mr.  Warleigh ;  it’s  not  the  sort  of  thing  you  ever  see  Mr. 
Warleigh  do.  The  elimination  of  a  character  that  had 
been  so  prominent  on  that  little  stage  had  a  chilling  elTect; 
the  void  could  not  be  filled  in  a  moment  It  looked  very 
much  as  if  Mr.  Warleigh  had  lately  been  the  subject  of 
some  animated  discussion  in  that  house,  and  as  if  his  name 
had  been  dropped  by  tacit  consent.  It  was,  however,  im¬ 
possible  to  be  effectually  on  guard  against  a  familiar  idea 
and  form  of  speech.  Kate,  ere  long,  in  answer  to  a  remark 
of  mine  about  a  new  kind  of  paper  on  which  her  last  draw¬ 
ing  was  done,  said  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  which  she 
had  seen.  Mr.  Warleigh  got  it  from  a  friend  of  his  in  the 
Engineers,  who  bad  sent  to  England  for  it.  The  ice  once 
broken  there  was  then  an  occasional  cautious  mention  of 
Warleigh,  and  after  a  while  Mrs.  Vallance,  when  the  girls 
were  hunting  up  something  to  show  me  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  took  an  opportunity  of  saying  to  me,  “  Mr.  War¬ 
leigh  seems  to  have  a  very  comfortable  income,”  to  which 
I  replied,  — 

“  Yes,  he  makes  it  enough.  I  never  heard  of  his  being 
in  debt  or  in  difficulty  of  any  kind.” 

“  Which  must  mean,”  answered  she,  “  the  same  thing 
that  I  said.  He  does  a  good  deal,  and  is  quite  able  to  do 
it,  therefore  he  must  have  a  comfortable  income.” 

“  My  experience  tells  me,”  I  felt  bound  to  say,  “  that 
only  a  very  uncertain  estimate  can  be  formed  of  what  these 
youngsters'  have,  from  the  amount  of  lively  doings  in  which 
they  take  part,  especially  in  a  garrison  like  this.  Some  of 
them  will  have  more  amusement  out  of  a  slender  pittance 
than  others  can  contrive  on  liberal  means.  No  doubt  War¬ 
leigh  isn’t  quite  dependent  on  his  profession,  but  I  ques¬ 
tion  whether  on  examination  it  would  be  found  that  his 
private  means  are  anything  to  speak  of.  He  has,  prob¬ 
ably.  just  an  allowance  from  his  father,  or  something  of 
that  kind.” 

In  speaking  this  way  I  answered  what  I  took  to  be  her 
thought  rather  than  her  remark  merely.  She  seemed  to 
understand  this,  and  to  have  no  wish  to  withhold  her  confi¬ 
dence. 

“  Of  course,"  saiil  the  mother,  “  as  these  girls  see  so  few 
young  men,  and  as  this  one,  though  not  a  constant  visitor, 
has  somehow  become  a  person  of  some  consideration  in  the 
house,  I  couldn’t  help  seeing  the  possibility  of  a — some¬ 
thing  you  know  —  that  is  ”  — 

“  Pardon  me  if  I  misunderstand  you,  but  ^ou  allude,  I 
think,  to  the  chance  of  an  attachment  springing  up  among 
the  young  people  ’/  ” 

“Well,  an  attachment,  yes  ;  now  from  what  you  tell  me 
such  a  thing  would  be  very  unfortunate.” 

“  Your  pardon  again ;  has  your  anxiety  been  caused  bj 
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with  hi!)  usual  light  step  and  easy  gait,  while  I,  [)erceiving 
that  this  interview  had  produced  some  tough  food  for  my 
thoughts,  began  to  consider  how  the  deuce  I  should  dis¬ 
pose  of  it.  Not  liking  the  look  of  it  at  all,  I  snuffed  my 
candles  to  gain  time,  and  then  took  up  the  piker  to  mend 
the  fire,  but  as  I  stooped  over  the  fender  the  door  opened 
once  more  rather  sharply,  and  Lieutenant  Warleigh  strode 
in  again,  excited  and  earnest  —  his  manner  altogether 
changed  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  As  I  rose  from  my  stoop¬ 
ing  position,  and  looked  towards  him  for  explanation,  he 
came  right  up  to  me  and  stopped. 

“  Colonel,”  he  said,  after  a  second’s  pause,  “  I  won’t  have 
any  concealment  with  you.  You  have  behaved  most  kindly. 
You  haven’t  reproached  me,  nor  lectured  me,  nor  said  a 
harsh  word :  and  yet  I  am  not  satisfied  that  I  don’t  de¬ 
serve  something  of  the  sort.  The  fact  is,  I  love  Amy  to 
distraction,  but  know  that  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  marry 
her.  Now  you  know  my  secret.  The  burden  shall  be 
nobody  else’s  but  mine.  I’ll  do  all  I  promised  ;  see  if  I 
don’t.” 

And  exit  Mr.  Warleigh  discomposedly,  with  "something, 
apparently,  in  his  throat,  and  leaving  me  twenty  times 
more  bothered  than  before.  People  are  fond  of  saying  that 
you  never  remember  what  you  say  or  do  when  thus  per¬ 
plexed  ;  but  I  remember  what  happened  immediately  alter 
Warleigh  rushed  out  of  the  room  as  well  as  if  it  had  been 
but  a  minute  ago.  I  dropped  into  my  chair  and  said, 

“Here’s  a  d - d  pretty  kettle  of  fish  1  ”  Those  were  my 

words,  whether  they  befitted  the  occasion  or  not,  and  the 
thought  which  prompted  them  came  out  just  after.  “  He’s 
bit  hard  enough,  and  no  mistake :  pray  God  things  may  be 
better  with  poor  Amy  1  ” 

It  was  very  well  saying  this,  you  know,  but  my  mind 
misgave  me  terribly,  and  refused  to  accept  such  comfort. 
What  I  felt  to  be  almost  certain  was  that  two  people  were 
going  to  pay  a  cruel  penalty  for  inconsiderate  love-making, 
sod  that  if  would  be  well  for  the  poor  girl  if  she  had  a 
brave  heart  and  a  strong  constitution.  This  was  all  I 
could  make  of  the  business  after  lying  awake  all  night.  I 
recollect  wishing  intensely  that  I  could  in  any  way  allevi¬ 
ate  Amy’s  disappointment,  and  having  a  sort  of  idea  that 
any  lightening  of  her  burden  that  I  could  effect  might  help 
to  cancel  another  account  that  I  knew  of,  a  very  old  story. 

Boy  Warleigh  went  about  his  military  duty  and  other 
occupations  just  as  usual  after  this  for  a  few  days.  I  —  and 
probably  I  only  —  knew  what  a  weight  he  was  carrying 
about  with  him ;  but  the  fellow  never  faltered ;  there  was 
nothing  like  boisterous  spirits,  and  there  was  no  depression. 
“This,  my  boy,”  thought  I,  “is  taking  your  afHiction  in 
the  most  aggravated  way ;  a  little  solace  or  diversion  would 
be  no  more  than  you  need.  I  wonder  bow  long  you  can 
stand  this  ?  ” 

As  to  the  Vallances,  they,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of 
Boy’s  resolution,  so  there  was  no  efiect  to  observe  on  any 
of  them  for  the  present.  It  may  have  been  a  week  after  my 
talk  with  Warleigh  that  Mrs.  Vallance  said  one  day,  as  if 
a  thought  had  suddenly  struck  her,  “  By  the  way,  it  seems 
a  long  while  since  we  saw  Mr.  Warleigh  ;  do  you  know 
what  has  become  of  him  Y”  I  said  that  he  was  all  right,  in 
garrison,  and  at  his  usual  occupations.  Looking  at  the 
girls  as  I  said  this,  I  saw  Kate  glance  at  Amy,  hut  Amy 
showed  no  consciousness,  did  not  even  change  color.  “  The 
prl  is  thoroughbred,”  I  said  to  myself;  “she’ll  make  no 
sign :  may  her  heart  be  as  strong  as  her  will  I  ”  and  so 
that  little  incident  passed.  I  went  more  frequently  than 
before  to  visit  the  ladies,  and  I  took  to  accompanying 
them  in  their  afternoon  walks  when  duty  did  not  detain  me. 

We  were  all  seated  one  warm  day  on  a  low  wall  which 
was  a  little  way  outside  the  barrier  on  the  North  Front. 
The  widow  had  b"en  amusing  me  with  lively  stories  of 
many  people  that  we  saw  passing  along  the  road  for  their 
evening  ride  or  drive.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  some 
funny  anecdote  and  laughing,  I  remember,  when  on  a  sud¬ 
den  Kate  exclaimed,  “  Oh  I  there’s  Mr.  Warleigh  with  that 
Mrs.  Pemberton.”  Boy  and  Mrs.  P.  went  by  at  a  gallop, 
he  saluting  the  ladies.  There  was  a  little  flush  on  Amy’s 
face,  and  I  saw  her  lip  just  tremble —  nothing  more.  We 


resumed  our  conversation  and  then  returned  to  the  town 
without  anything  worth  further  remark.  Boy  had  evidently 
found  it  necessary  to  dissipate  a  little,  to  keep  down  troul^ 
lesome  thoughts. 

“I  saw  Boy  Warleigh  taking  a  gallop  with  Mrs.  P.  this 
afternoon,”  I  remarked  that  evening  at  dinner. 

“  Yes,”  replied  a  young  gentleman  who  sat  opposite ; 
“  it’s  devilish  good  of  Boy  to  take  pity  on  her  in  her  desti¬ 
tution.” 

Not  choosing  to  comprehend  this  allusion  too  readily,  I 
said  — 

“  Oh,  by-the-bye,  I  believe  those  batteries  for  which  the 
new  armament  has  arrived  are  in  Captain  Pemberton’s  dis¬ 
trict  :  no  doubt  he  has  enough  to  do  mounting  guns  all 
day.” 

“  Well,  I  believe  he  has,”  answered  my  unrepressed  vis- 
h-vix,  “but  I  don’t  see  how  that  makes  any  difference  to 
her :  her  bereavement  is  that  Billy  Bustard  is  gone  on  de¬ 
tachment  to  Catalan  Bay.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  I  ” 

“  Ye.s,  and  many  fellows.  Including  myself  I  confess,  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  went  in  for  it  designedly,  to  rest  from  his 
labors  you  know, as  Shakespeare  says,  ha,  ha!” 

“  Does  he  ?  I  don’t  remember  that  passage  in  Shake¬ 
speare,”  said  I,  not  sorry  to  check  the  saucy  youth,  who 
didn’t  dare  to  contest  the  point  with  me  or  to  make  an  im¬ 
pudent  answer.  What  he  said  was  quite  true,  though ; 
Billy  Bustard  had  retired  into  the  country,  and  Boycott 
Warleigh  was,  in  garrison  phrase,  “  on.”  He  couldn’t  of 
course  place  more  than  a  fraction  of  his  time  at  Mrs.  P.’s 
disposal ;  but  that  fraction  he  had  given  up  to  her,  as  all 
of  us  very  soon  perceived.  He  did  the  fetching  and  carry¬ 
ing  business  at  the  house,  and  was  continually  about  with 
her.  I  don’t  know  that  it  was  a  bad  idea  of  his.  It  turned 
all  the  gossiping  into  a  new  channel,  and  it  left  the  young 
man’s  own  thoughts  very  little  opportunity  of  distressing 
him.  Poor  Amy  had  no  Mrs.  Peml^rton  to  divert  her,  ana 
no  active  duty  to  employ  her;  the  poor  thing  had  to  battle 
it  out  with  her  own  heart  I 

And  bravely  Amy  waged  the  conflict.  Her  cheek  was 
paler,  and  she  became  a  little  nervous  and  timid  —  was  in 
fact  hysterical  once  or  twice  on  small  provocation  —  but 
saving  this,  the  struggle  was  all  within.  She  may  have 
seen  some  little  ground  still  for  hope  —  have  got  for  her¬ 
self  some  far  fetched  anchor  to  hold  on  by :  I  don’t  knew. 
The  affair  was  very  pitiable,  and  1  longed  for  the  time  when 
Warleigh  would  be  free  to  go.  Yet  it  seemed  that,  even 
after  he  should  be  gone,  the  Bock  would  be  no  place  for 
Amy  to  remain  in,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  find  that  Mrs. 
Vallance  was  thinking  so  too.  When  I  said  to  her  that 
the  hot  season  at  Gibraltar  would  hardly  suit  the  invalid, 
who  ought  to  go  away  in  May  to  return  perhaps  next 
autumn,  the  widow  said  that  she  had  been  thinking  whether 
their  means  would  allow  them  to  go  to  Normandy  or 
Switzerland  for  a  few  months.  So  there  would  be  a  good 
chance  of  things  coming  right  again  if  we  could  only  tide 
over  what  remained  of  the  winter  without  serious  damage 
or  untoward  accident. 

It  was  not,  however,  ordained  that  things  should  run 
very  long  in  the  grooves  into  which  they  appeared  to  have 
got.  This  little,  business  of  the  heart  was  to  furnish 
further  material  for  the  busybodies;  and  to  be  connected 
with  circumstances  which  for  a  time  set  the  whole  place  by 
the  ears.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  the  story  as  it  became 
known  to  me  I  should  come  to  the  end  at  once  and  explain 
afterwards;  but  as  I  know  all  about  it  I  may  as  well  narrate 
things  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 

The  horse  Young  Trumpeter  was  believed  to  be  a 
speculation  in  which  three  or  four  officers  had  joined. 
Nominally  the  animal  was  Pemberton’s ;  but,  as  he  had 
cost  a  good  sum  of  money,  Charlie,  or  rather  Mrs.  P.,  had 
arranged  this  joint  proprietorship.  Young  Trumpeter 
was  to  do  marvels  at  the  races  which  were  now  ap¬ 
proaching;  all  the  owners  were  indulging  great  expec¬ 
tations;  and  Mrs.  P.  for  the  moment  devoted  herself  to 
training  him.  Now  Charlie  Pemberton  flattered  himself 
that  he  knew  something  about  training,  and  had  enter- 
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tained  an  idea  that  he  would  have  at  least  the  chief  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  r<  gimen  and  development  through  which  the 
horse  was  to  come  to  the  post,  the  admiration  of  all  behold¬ 
ers.  But  thev  had  been  unfortunate  in  their  last  racing 
venture,  and  Mrs.  P.  declared  that  the  mischance  was  due 
entirely  to  Charlie’s  old-fashioned  methods.  So  when  the 
cultivation  of  the  powers  of  Young  Trumpeter  was 
commenced,  she  turned  and  rebelled  against  her  husband’s 
directions,  which  thing  led  to  strifes  and  emulations  and 
contrary  proceedings,  to  put  an  end  to  which  the  lady  had 
the  horse  sent  down  into  the  South  —  a  part  of  the  Rock 
outside  of  the  town  and  towards  Europa  Point — where 
Pemberton,  whose  duties  lay  in  the  North,  could  not  well 
interfere  with  him,  and  where  they  had  the  racer  dealt 
with  according  to  her  discretion.  If  she  wanted  advice, 
she  consulted  not  with  Charlie  but  with  the  other  proprie¬ 
tors.  Charlie,  however,  though  he  had  not  energy  enough 
to  assert' hia  superiority,  knew,  I  suspect,  a  good  deal  more 
than  any  of  them  about  training;  and  when  hia  wife  de¬ 
posed  him  from  the  direction,  told  her. they  would  make  a 
bash  of  it,  to  which  the  lady  responded  that  she  would  be 
answerable  for  not  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  Charlie 
had  not  the  courage  of  his  opinions. 

Well,  after  a  while  things  seemed  to  be  tending  towards 
the  hash  which  Charlie  bad  predicted.  The  horse  did  not 
improve  as  he  ought ;  and  the  more  pains  they  took  with 
him  the  poorer  appearance  he  made.  Pemberton  was  not 
allowed  to  know  of  this  bad  beginning;  and,  to  conceal 
from  him  that  anything  was  unsatisfactory,  Mrs.  P.  was 
not  in  constant  personal  attendance,  but  received  reports 
and  issued  instructions  through  her  aid-de-camp.  It  was 
this  severe  service  which,  I  suspect,  wore  out  the  patience 
of  the  gallant  Bustard,  and  induced  him  to  resign  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  post.  Boy  Warleigh,  after  he  came  “  on,”  did 
not  at  all  admire  the  look  of  the  horse,  said  he  might  be 
more  amiss  than  they  thought,  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
watched  —  behaved,  in  fact,  very  mysteriously.  His  lady 
employer  was  greatly  frightened.  “  Boy,”  said  she,  “you 
drive  me  distracted  with  your  exclamations  and  dark  looks; 
there’s  nothing  in  the  world  the  matter  except  that  the 
system  must  be  modified  a  little ;  he  must  and  shall  be  a 
success ;  I’m  determined.” 

And  so  things  went  on  for  a  few  days  until  at  last  War- 
leigb,  who  was  a  good  deal  of  a  vet.  and  saw  the  patient 
every  day,  thought  he  must  make  bis  apprehension  known 
to’his  principal.  Charlie  and  others  were  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  so  he  hadn’t  opportunity  of  saying  much ;  he,  how¬ 
ever,  drew  Mrs.  P.  aside  and  told  her  he  was  afraid  there 
was  something  the  matter  with  Young  Trumpeter’s  heart, 
at  which  she  started  and  turned  pale.  Charlie  saw  her 
confusion  and  was  rather  exercised  by  it  There  had  been 
a  good  deal  of  this  whispering  and  telegraphing  lately,  and 
it  was  quite  a  new  fashion  ;  hitherto  Mrs.  P.’s  proceedings 
had  been  very  open  and  frank,  whatever  else  might  be 
said  about  them.  Perhaps  his  suspicion  was  not  altogether 
unreasonable.  Whether  called  for  or  not,  it  existed,  and 
it  was  not  allayed  by  a  little  incident  which  occurred  ju-t 
before  the  dressing  bugle  sounded.  Looking  through  the 
window,  he  caught  sight  of  bis  servant  leaving  the  house ; 
and  be  called  to  the  man  asking  whether  be  had  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  was  going  to  dine  at  the  mess  of  one  of  the 
regiments,  and  whether  he  bad  put  out  his  uniform,  to 
which  the  man  replied,  — 

“  I  was  getting  the  dress  ready,  sir,  when  the  mistress 
desired  roe  to  take  this  note  to  Liftenant  Warleigh’s 
quarters  immediately.  I’ll  be  back  in  two  or  three  min¬ 
utes.” 

Pemberton  dressed  himself  in  a  very  perturbed  state  of 
mind ;  he  began  to  think  that  something  terrible  was  hang¬ 
ing  over  him,  and  that  perhaps  it  might  have  been  better 
if  he  had  never  been  born.  He  went  off,  however,  to  his 
mess  engagement,  and  alter  be  had  had  a  glass  or  two  of 
wine,  found  that  his  mind  was  a  good  deal  lightened.  At  the 
end  of  the  table  where  be  sat  they  talked  of  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  but  the  races.  Opinions  were  hazarded,  bets  were 
laid  :  Charlie’s  heart  warmed  to  the  coming  sport :  he  was 
getting  quite  serene.  But  doesn’t  it  sometimes  happen 
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that  all  the  world  seems  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  bring 
about  an  event  which,  if  any  one  of  the  agents  bad  fail^ 
to  do  as  he  did,  could  never  have  resulted  ?  I  have  many 
times  in  my  life  observed  how  divers  people  have  indepen¬ 
dently  and  unconsciously,  yet  as  it  were  with  curious  ac¬ 
curacy,  worked  together  for  some  particular  end;  and 
there  was  this  day  a  decidedly  formidable  array  against 
Charlie  Pemberton’s  peace  of  mind.  For,  soon  after  the 
cloth  was  drawn,  and  when  Charlie  was  putting  aside  his  ’ 
care,  and  fancying  that  he  would  have  a  rubber  by  and  by, 
and  make  a  jolly  evening  of  it,  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
an  officer  at  the  Convent  to  send  him  a  note,  altering  in 
some  sort  a  duty  arrangement  which  stood  for  next  dsr. 
He  uttered  an  exclamation  of  annoyance  as  he  read  it, 
for  it  adccted  Warleigh  as  well  as  himself,  and  would 
require  to  be  looked  to  at  once.  He  made  up  his  mind 
that  his  promised  pleasant  evening  should  not  be  spoiled; 
but  that  on  rising  from  the  table  he  would  just  go  and  see 
Warleigh,  and  after  settling  matters  with  him,  return  to 
the  anteroom  for  cards. 

Acconlingly,  about  the  time  when  he  calculated  that 
Warleigh  would  be  leaving  mess,  he  went  to  that  officer’s 
quarters,  where  he  found  Boy’s  servant  M’Evoy  putting 
the  apartment  in  order  for  his  master,  who  was  coming  in 
to  do  a  “grate  writing.”  He  had  not  dined  at  mess,  but 
was  away  elsewhere.  “  Will  I  light  the  candles,  your 
honor  ?  ”  demanded  gunner  M'Evoy ;  add  as  it  was  of  no 
use  seeking  Warleigh  at  mess,  and  as  he  was  expected  in 
his  own  room,  Charlie  desired  that  the  latter  should  be 
illuminated.  He  desired  it  in  an  unlucky  moment,  for,  as 
soon  as  the  lights  began  to  burn,  poor  Charlie  saw  lying 
open  on  the  table  a  billet  in  his  wife’s  handwriting,  —  un¬ 
mistakably  his  wife’s.  All  his  miseries  came  rushing  back; 
he  did  not  pause  to  think,  but  caught  up  the  unlucky  doc¬ 
ument,  and  read  to  the  following  eflect :  — 

“  Dear  Boy, —  Nonsense  about  heart.  I  don’t  believe 
in  it,  or  won’t  believe  in  it.  When  1  am  able  to  judge  for 
myself  I  shall  know  how  far  you  are  to  be  depended  on. 
Bo  very  careful,  and  above  all  things  don’t  let  a  breath  of 
the  matter  get  near  Charlie.  He  will  know  all  soon 
enough,  if  it  must  come  out.  He  dines  at  some  mess  to¬ 
night,  and  I  shall  be  down  in  the  South.  You  will  meet 
me  if  you  are  at  the  barrier  soon  afler  seven.  If  we  are 
to  be  ruined  we  are,  but  I  hope  this  will  pass  over  and 
nobody  bo  wiser.  C.  P.” 

Charlie  read  this  document  over  only  once.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  analyze  it,  or  to  see  in  it  any  meaning  except 
what  was  prompted  by  his  previous  suspicions.  Crushing 
up  the  mischievous  paper  in  his  hand  he  rushed  away 
homewards,  found  his  wife  absent,  and  went  to  his  bedroom 
in  terrible  agony.  Everything  had  at  last  proved  to  be  as 
bad  as  it  could  be.  The  poor  fellow  returned  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  had  been  better  for  him  had  he  never  Iwen 
born;  then  he  thought  that  the  next  best  thing  to  not 
having  come  into  the  world  was  to  get  speedily  out  of  it. 
Such  thoughts,  unhappily,  had  entered  his  head  before 
to-day,  but  he  never  felt  his  misery  so  insupportable  as 
now.  There  was  no  escape  but  through  the  gates  of 
death. 

Our  usual  judgment  of  suicides  is,  I  think,  harsh.  We 
accuse  them  of  want  of  religious  faith,  or  of  want  of 
courage  to  face  the  turns  of  fortune,  ns  if  they  had  calmly 
balanced  the  losses  of  life  and  death,  and  finding  the  account 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  quietly  adopted  it.  \Ve  take  no 
note  of  the  agony  which  has  shut  out  all  prospects  save  of 
blank  despair;  the  sense  of  present  misery  which  has 
taken  away  all  power  of  judging  or  reflecting,  even  all 
power  of  choosing ;  the  horror  which  can  regard  death  at 
the  sole  remedy,  and  a  welcome  relief.  The  moral  suffer¬ 
ing  which  can  overcome  the  natural  love  of  life  must  be 
fearful.  Say  that  Pemberton  wanted  sense,  or  courage,  or 
strength  of  mind,  or  anything  else,  ought  that  to  deprive 
him  of  our  pity  ?  Only  so  much  the  worse  for  him,  1  say  I 

Charlie  went  again  into  his  own  room,  seated  himself  at 
a  writing-table,  and  traced  some  lines  upon  a  paper  which 
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^  tftvrwanl^  tur«  up.  The  rraa;raent8  of  it  were  found  | 
itrewed  on  the  blotting-book.  Then  he  went  to  a  cup-  ! 
tiotrd,  took  out  a  phial  labelled  Laudanum  —  Poinon,  and  j 

Kceeded  to  |)Our  the  contents  into  a  wineulass  of  water.  [ 
is  he  took  again  into  his  bedroom,  and  placed  it,  with  | 
the  note  which  he  had  found,  on  a  c^ir  by  the  bedside,  ; 
then  he  stretched  himself  upon  the  bed,  and,  as  he  did  so,  i 
he  heard  his  wife’s  step  upon  the  stair.  She  had  no  idea  | 
that  he  w.-is  at  home,  and  came  in  to  take  off  her  outdoor  ; 
(jress.  As  she  entered,  Charlie  callc<i  to  her  “  Look  here ;  | 

I  have  read  this,  and  know  everything;  and  now  look 
here,”  and  he  lifted  the  glass  to  his  lips  and  swallowed  the 
whole  of  the  contents,  afterwards  throwing  back  his  head 
upon  the  pillow. 

Mrs.  Pemberton  soon  understood  what  bad  occurred. 
Shocked  as  she  was  at  hrst,  she  was  not  one  to  lose  her 
bead  and  waste  time  in  emotional  infirmity  or  extrava- 
soce.  She  summoned  a  servant  to  remain  with  her  hus- 
id,  and  then  herself  set  off  to  get  assistance. 

>Varleigh  had  got  home,  put  himself  into  dressing-gown 
ud  slippers,  and  settled  himself  to  work  away  at  some 
committee  business.  He  had  had  no  dinner,  but  intendeil  to 
refresh  before  he  went  to  bed,  wishing  to  get  his  writing 
done  first,  and  so  he  was  in  his  quarters  when  somebody, 
coming  along  the  verandah,  tapped  briskly  at  the  glass. 
The  door,  I  presume,  was  not  easily  distinguishable  in  the  ! 
darkness,  but  the  light  coming  through  the  window-blind 
attracted  the  distuiber. 

*  You  had  better  be  off,  I  can  tell  you,”  called  out  Boy 
Warleigh.  “  I’m  not  going  to  stand  any  noise  here.” 

The  rattling  was  redoubled,  while  a  voice  shrieked  “  Boy, 
Boy." 

"  Go  to  the  devil,”  shouted  Boy ;  but  the  person  outside, 
having  felt  the  sash  to  be  loose  while  tapping  at  it,  began 
to  raise  it  from  the  outside.  Warleigh  picked  up  one  of 
his  boots  which  lay  near  him,  and  swore  an  oath  of  mickle 
might  that  he  would  send  it  at  the  head  of  his  unwelcome 
fisitor  if  the  said  hea<l  wero  not  withdrawn  on  the  instant, 
and  the  window  closed. 

“  Good  God  1  Boy,  come  and  speak  to  me,”  said  a 
voice  which  he  at  length  recognized.  “  Charlie  has  poi- 
wned  himself.” 

After  the  first  exclamations  of  surprise,  and  after  finding 
that  he  bad  heard  aright,  Warleigh  bade  the  lady  go  below 
lod  summon  M'Evoy,  and  desire  him  to  get  together  one 
or  two  other  servants,  and  said  he  would  join  her  as  soon 
uhe  had  bis  boots  and  jacket  on.  She  did  as  he  directed, 
ud  when  ho  descended,  he  found  his  own  and  two  other 
Mrvants,  whom  he  dispatched  in  three  different  directions 
to  beat  up  doctors  and  bring  them  to  Pemberton’s  house. 
*Now,  I’ll  go  myself  for  Sallz  ”  (their  own  surgeon),  *‘  and, 
if  possible,  take  him  back  with  us.” 

Mitz  was  in  bed,  but  soon  aroused  and  informed  of  the 
case;  and  in  a  very  short  time  after  Charlie’s  rash  act, 
Wwleigh,  with  the  doctor  and  lady  had  reached  the  house. 
Sdtzhad  brought  with  him  such  instruments  as  he  thought 
might  be  re(]uired.  Directly  he  saw  the  patient  he  thought 
the  case  not  desperate,  and  was  proceeding  to  remove  the 
poison,  when  another  doctor,  summoned  by  one  of  the 
Krvants,  came  in,  and  after  him  another,  and  another. 
Besides  the  doctors,  there  were  half  a  dozen  officers  who 
had  come  to  ascertain  what  had  happened.  All  this  as- 
kmblage  mustered  in  Mrs.  Pemberton’s  bedroom  where 

Eor  Charlie  was  lying.  The  officers  were  whispering  in 
Ota,  examining  the  phial,  and  trying  to  guess  how  much 
lanLaum  had  been  swallowed;  asking  whether  anybody 
wold  explain  tbc  cause  of  bis  acting  so;  and  recalling 
■yings  and  doings  of  his  which,  by  the  light  of  this  last 
•ccentricity,  seemed  to  indicate  loss  of  mental  equilibrium. 
Mrs.  P.,  although  she  certainly  was  much  subdued,  found 
herielf  able  to  make  it  generally  known  that  Charlie  had 
fcund  a  note,  and  taken  some  absurd  fancy  into  hiv  head  | 
•liout  her  and  Boy  Warleigh.  After  this,  she  called  one  | 
of  the  doctors  —  a  rather  rough,  outspoken  fellow  —  up  to 
Ike  window  whore  she  stood,  and  asked  him  whether  the 
o>«e  was  really  serious ;  to  which  be  replied,  “  Very  serious 
ideed.” 


‘‘  What  is  likely  to  be  the  end  of  it  ?  ”  she  continued. 

”  Convulsions  and  death.” 

Hereupon  she  uttered  a  low  cry,  threw  herself  upon  a 
chair,  buried  her  face  in  her  bands,  and  commenced  rock¬ 
ing  herself  to  and  fro  in  terrible  grief.  She  did  not  change 
this  position  while  the  doctors  remained  in  the  room  except 
once,  when  she  rose  for  a  moment,  her  eyes  streaming  with 
tears,  and,  going  up  to  Warleigh,  said,  “  Boy,  ditl  you  tell 
them  to  give  'rrumj)eter  the  drench  ?  ”  After  receiving  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  inquiry,  she  resumed  the  atti¬ 
tude  which  I  have  described. 

Having  done  what  they  could  to  get  the  laudanum  away 
from  Pemberton,  the  doctors  remained  some  little  while  in 
consultation.  In  the  mean  time,  everything  was  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  sensational  account  of  the  whole  occurrence 
through  the  men’s  rooms  in  the  morning.  Gunners  M'Evoy, 
Braithwaite,  and  Moffat,  the  servants  who  had  found  the 
doctors,  walked  back  to  barracks  discussing  the  case. 
They  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Charlie  had  been 
poisoned  by  his  wife;  and  while  they  were  at  the  bouse, 
Pemberton’s  own  groom  gave  them  a  few  facts  and  fictions 
in  support  of  this  idea. 

“  The  Jezebel  I  ”  said  Motfat  —  “  no  to  give  the  puir 
man  time  to  ask  the  Lord’s  mercy  before  he  was  ca’d  1  ” 

“  If  he’d  been  of  the  thrue  religion,”  answered  M’Evoy, 

“  the  priest  ’ud  have  helped  him  there.” 

“  The  priest  couldn’t  say  his  prayers  for  him,”  Braith¬ 
waite  objected. 

“Could  he  not,  though?”  replied  M’Evoy;  “sure  he’d 
have  made  his  sowl  complate,  and  put  a  wafer  on  bis 
tongue,  and  sint  him  away  with  joy  unspakable.” 

“  Probably  to  wauk  in  toarmeuts,”  added  Motfat,  with  a 
groan. 

Thus  did  the  three  decide  on  the  Captain’s  death,  and 
determine  the  cause  of  it. 

About  the  time  when  this  discussion  was  terminated  by 
arrival  at  the  barrack  gate,  the  doctors,  who  had  been  at¬ 
tentively  observing  the  patient,  and  who  saw  but  too  plainly 
that  the  influence  of  the  laudanum  had  not  been  removed, 
decided  that  be  must  be  kept  in  motion,  as  the  only  chance 
of  avert insi  the  coma  which  they  too  surely  saw  overcoming 
him.  Soldiers  were  sent  for  to  move  him  about,  but,  until 
they  should  arrive,  two  olficers,  lifting  up  Charlie,  who 
seemed  to  have  no  more  volition  than  a  log,  got  their  arms 
under  his,  and  dragged  him,  rolling  and  staggering,  out  of 
the  house.  He  stumbled  along  the  streets  to  the  barrack- 
yard,  and  there  commenced  a  regular  beat  to  and  fro,  two 
orderlies  having  come  to  relieve  the  officers.  Saltz  watched 
the  proceedings,  administering  from  time  to  time  such  anti¬ 
dotes  as  he  thought  necessary,  but  insisting  that  the  stupe¬ 
fied  man  should  not  be  allowed  a  moment’s  rest.  Mrs. 
Pemberton  a'so  came  down  to  the  barracks,  and  several 
officers  with  her.  As  the  hours  of  the  night  rolled  on, 
Charlie  showed  that  he  had  still  some  life  in  him,  although 
his  [tower  of  motion  was  e.xceedingly  feeble.  When  the 
day  broke,  the  sight  presented  itself  of  the  patient,  still 
very  hel[iless,  supported  across  the  parade  by  two  stout 
gunners,  while  his  wife,  looking  very  anxious,  followed  close 
behind.  As  she  had,  from  habit,  picked  up  a  riding-whip 
when  she  came  out,  and  as  she  still  bore  it,  the  appearance 
was  very  much  as  if  she  were  driving  on  her  recusant  hus¬ 
band. 

We  know  that  the  ancient  Athenians  spent  their  time 
in  nothing  else  but  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing.  Peo¬ 
ple  in  Gibraltar  have  plenty  besides  news  to  occupy  them  ; 
but  still,  when  a  bit  of  news  does  get  about,  I  think  they 
enjoy  it  with  quite  an  Athenian  relish.  How  it  Hies  I  and 
what  strength  it  acquires  in  going  I  1  was  awaked  in  the 
morning  by  my  servant,  who  immediately  informed  me  that 
Captain  Pemberton,  R.  A.,  was  dead,  and  that  Mrs.  P.  and 
Boy  Warleigh  were  in  custody  for  murdering  him.  1  knew 
the  Rock  too  well  to  take  this  for  simple  truth ;  yet  I  feared 
that  something  disagreeable  was  the  matter,  and  dressed 
myself  hastily  with  the  intention  of  finding  out  the  real 
facts;  but  just  as  I  was  about  to  sally  forth,  a  bag  full  of 
letters  was  brought  in.  An  Engli.sh  mail  had  arrived,  and 
here  was  any  quantity  of  communications,  official  and  pri- 
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vate.  So  I  sat  down  to  learn  at  least  the  heads  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  found  in  a  letter  from  my  sister  answers  to  the 
questions  which  I  had  put  regarding  the  widow  Vallance’s 
▼ery  straitened  means.  “  You  must  not,”  she  wrote,  “  take 
all  she  says  on  this  head  au  pied  de  la  lettre  ;  her  husband’s 
death,  of  course,  reduced  their  means  considerably,  but 
there  is  not  at  all  that  lack  which  her  anxiety  woold  indi¬ 
cate.  The  idea  that  they  are  paupers  has  taken  |>osses8ion 
of  her,  and  is  a  sort  of  mania.  I  know  well  what  I  am  say¬ 
ing,  for  my  husband  is  an  executor  of  Bertie  Vallance’s 
will.  The  girls  are  tolerably  well  provided  for  ;  ”  —  and 
BO  on.  Regarded  in  connection  with  the  local  news  of  the 
morning,  it  seemed  like  the  mocking  of  a  fiend.  What  did 
it  matter  now  what  their  means  or  their  prospects  might 
he'l  A  few  weeks  ago  this  knowledge  might  possibly  have 
enabled  me  to  avert  a  great  calamity.  It  seemed  to  have 
waited  until  it  was  just  too  late. 

I  soon  heard,  when  I  went  abroad,  that  Charlie  Pember¬ 
ton  was  not  dead,  and  that  the  doctors  bad  some  slight 
hope  of  his  getting  over  the  shock  which  his  constitution 
had  received.  I  understood,  too,  that  Charlie  had  made  an 
attempt  on  bis  own  life,  but  could  not  learn  anything  to  be 
relied  on  about  bis  provocation.  Anyhow,  Boy  Warleigh 
was  scandalously  implicated  in  the  affair,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  any  hope  that  he  or  the  Vallances  might  have 
formed  about  all  coming  right.  It  was  a  plaguy  business 
altogether. 

As  I  sat  in  my  office  about  noon,  a  note  was  handed  to 
me.  It  was  from  the  widow,  written  in  evident  haste  and 
perturbation,  and  saying  she  would  be  very  plad  if  I  could 
go  and  see  her  —  the  sooner  the  better.  So,  of  course,  I 
went  to  her  as  soon  as  I  could.  Great  was  the  affliction  in 
which  I  found  her.  The  news  of  the  murder,  circumstan¬ 
tially  detailed,  had  been  taken  to  the  house  by  the  milk¬ 
man  or  some  such  functionary,  and  duly  repeated  by  the 
servants.  Webster,  the  maid,  carried  it  round  to  all  the 
ladies,  and  unfortunately  to  the  young  ladies  first,  so  that 
the  mother  had  not  the  opportunity  of  warding  off  the  blow. 
Amy,  after  an  attempt  at  stoicism,  had  quite  broken  down, 
was  alarmingly  ill  and  hardly  sensible.  Since  the  first  re- 

Eort,  difl'erent  versions  had  'been  circulated.  Could  I  tell 
er  what  really  had  happened  ? 

Well,  I  could  tell  her  that  the  story  of  Boy  and  Mrs.  P. 
having  detigned  Charlie’s  death  was  utterly  untrue :  yet 
that  his  poisoning  himself  was  nevertheless  due  to  some 
conduct  of  theirs  which,  to  judge  by  its  effects,  must  be  bad 
enough.  The  quick-witted  widow,  however,  brightened  a 
little  soon  after  i  told  her  this,  and  said  — 

“  Doesn’t  he  take  queer  fancies  about  her  into  his  head  ?  ” 
“  He  does,”  I  replied ;  “  but  I  can’t  imagine  a  man  car¬ 
rying  things  to  this  length  on  mere  fancy.” 

“  We  ail  know,"  she  replied,  “  about  one  who,  though  not 
easily  jealous,  was,  being  wrought,  perplexed  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  1  don’t  believe  that  any  one  had  the  wickedness  to 
work  upon  Captain  Pemberton,  but  think  it  very  likely  that 
he  may  have  deluded  himself,  as  I  have  before  beard  of  his 
doing.” 

“  Impossible,”  I  said  ;  ”  but  I’ll  go  and  find  out  exactly 
what  the  grievance  was,  and  return  with  the  further  infor¬ 
mation.” 

And  I  walked  out  and  found  another  staff-officer,  of 
whom  I  inquired  whether  there  was  yet  any  credible  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cause  of  Pemberton’s  act. 

“  Well,  lor  my  part,”  he  said,  ”  I  think  the  whole  thing 
has  been  a  mistake  arising  out  of  that  extraordinary  wom¬ 
an’s  ways ;  but  you  will  hear  the  story  better  from  herself 
than  from  me.  She’s  holding  a  levee  down  there,  and  giv¬ 
ing  a  full  account  to  all  comers.  You  had  better  go  down, 
if  you  care  about  particulars.” 

I  did  go  down,  inquired  for  Captain  Pemberton,  and  was 
told  he  was  still  very  ill.  Then,  on  inquiry  for  Mrs.  Pem¬ 
berton,  the  servant  said  I  mijiht  walk  up,  which  1  did. 
Mrs.  P.  had  half  a  dozen  officers  in  the  room,  with  whom 
she  was  conversing  very  earnestly.  She  told  me  that 
Charlie  was  out  of  immediate  danger  ;  that  he  had  taken 
some  nourishment,  and  that  the  doctors  thought  he  might 
possibly  get  over  the  shock  in  a  little  time. 


“Poor  Charlie,”  continued  she,  “he’s  decidedly  weak  in 
the  head.  I  should  say  it’s  a  monomania  that  he’s  got 
He  found  this  note,  I  suppose,  on  Warleigh’s  table  ”  (offer- 
ing  me  the  crumpled  document  to  peruse),  “  and  fancied  h 
meant  something  wrong.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  m 
absurd  V  Boy  thought  Trumpeter’s  heart  affected,  and 
frightened  me  dreadfully.  1  was  afraid  to  say  anything  to 
Charlie,  because  he  foretold  that  we  should  mismanage  the 
training ;  and  so  I  thought  I  would  go  quietly  down  with 
Boy  while  Charlie  was  at  mess,  and  look  at  the  horse. 
’Tisn’t  heart,  I’m  sure;  and  Trumpeter  will  win  yet 
Then,  you  see,  if  Charlie  doesn’t  get  better,  we  may  hare 
to  go  home,  or  something  of  that  sort,  before  the  races  come 
off.  Before,  in  one  of  his  freaks,  he  said  he  would  shoot 
himself  or  something,  but  I  never  believed  he  would  reallr 
do  anything  so  ridiculous.” 

I  could  not  complain  of  want  of  information  such  as  Mrs. 
Pemberton  could  give,  and  I  hastened  back  to  tell  what  I 
had  learnt  to  the  widow,  and  to  assure  her  that  1  saw  the 
strongest  ground  for  hoping  that,  after  all,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  very  wrong.  And  that  comfort,  I  knew,  she  would 
convey  to  Amy  without  loss  of  time.  But  it  was  not  until 
evening  that  I  became  thoroughly  reassured  aliout  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Then  Warleigh  came  to  see  me,  as  I  rather  expected 
he  would,  and  fully  corroborated  all  that  Mrs.  P.  had  said 
about  the  horse  and  the  note. 

“I’m  sure  you  didn’t  misjudge  me,”  said  Boy,  “before 
this  unlucky  scandal  came  up.  You  understood  why  1 
struck  up  an  intimacy  with  Mrs.  P.,  and  pretended  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  training.  I  may  put  mytelf  right  with  yon, 
but  I  fear  that  others  will  never  acquit  me.” 

“  Others,”  I  replied,  “  is  a  comprehensive  term,  and  in¬ 
cludes  hundreds  for  whose  opinion  you  do  not,  I  fancy,  caie 
a  straw.  Some  others  I  think  I  can  answer  for  as  already 
excusing  you.  Mrs.  Yallance,  for  instance,  guessed  at  the 
truth  of  this  matter  before  I  could  fathom  it.” 

“  Really  ?  ”  said  Boy,  brightening  up.  “  Do  they  think 
it  possible  that  I  may  be  exculpated  ?  ” 

“  I  can  say  nothing  about  any  besides  the  widow.  Wir- 
leigh.  Miss  Yallance  is,  1  regret  to  say,  seriously  ill;  and 
her  sister  I  have  not  seen  since  this  rash  act  of  Pember¬ 
ton’s.” 

“  I  feared  it  1  I  feared  it  1  ”  cried  Warleigh,  burying  hii 
face  in  his  hands.  “  God  help  me  I  what  shall  I  do?  Thii 
trial,  this  miserable  scandal,  has  only  convinced  me  hov 
unalterably  I  am  attached  to  her.  Upon  my  honor.  Colo¬ 
nel,  my  whole  anxiety  in  the  matter  has  arisen  from  the 
thought  of  what  she  would  think  of  me  —  that  she  would 
believe  me  unworthy  of  her  regard.” 

“  Let  me  ask  you,  W  arleigli,”  I  said,  —  “I  have  a  mo¬ 
tive  for  asking,  which  may  concern  you  very  closely,— 
does  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  poverty  prevent  you  f^ 
asking  Amy  Yallance’s  band  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,  upon  my  soul  I  Neither  shall  that  prevent  me 
longer:  I  will  try  my  luck,  by  heavens  1  and  if  she  accept 
me,  he  happier  than  I  ever  was  in  my  life.” 

“  This  is  your  abiding  sentiment  ?  You  are  not  speak¬ 
ing  hastily  under  the  influence  of  recent  excitement  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not  —  I  mean  every  word  of  what  I  say.” 

The  fellow  was  thoroughly  honest,  and  wild  to  be  off  and 
tell  his  story  at  once,  which  course  I  thought  most  unadrii- 
able  under  the  circum.stances.  Amy,  I  knew,  was  too  ill  to 
see  him,  and  the  whole  house  so  upset,  that  his  appearance 
there  unheralded  was  by  no  means  desirable.  1  offered, 
however,  to  prepare  the  way  for  him ;  and,  afker  making  a 
long  flght  to  indulge  his  impatience,  he  accepted  my  ser¬ 
vices.  The  widow,  as  you  have  seen,  was  quite  prepared 
to  receive  evidence  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct ;  and  die 
did  not  conceal  her  delight  when  I  showed  her  that  not 
only  were  Charlie  Pemberton’s  recent  suspicions  unfounded, 
but  that  admiration  of  Mrs.  P.  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  W arleigh’s  behavior.  Then  I  went  on  to  explain  how 
Boy’s  affections  had  previously  been  fixed  elsewhere,  and 
how,  impressed  by  a  sense  of  his  unworthiness,  he  had. 
when  he  found  where  his  heart  was  leading  him,  withdrawn 
from  the  temptation  and  endeavored  to  distract  his  mind; 
how  the  attempt  to  subdue  bis  feelings  had  been  all  in  wain, 
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ind  bow  I  believed  he  was  dying  to  come  and  tell  his  story 
liimielf. 

Mrs.  Vallance  replied  like  a  prudent  matron.  Such  a 
thing  could  not  be  thought  of  at  the  present  moment ;  Amy 
in  such  a  condition  that  it  could  not  even  be  men¬ 
tioned  to  her ;  it  would  be  time  enough  when  she  should 
get  stronger  to  hear  Mr.  Warleigh’s  exculpation.  But  I 
loggested  that  at  the  least,  as  she  had  heard  the  scandalous 
reports,  she  should  be  told  of  their  untruth ;  and  the  widow 
promised  that  this  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible.  I 
^  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  done  (juickl^,  and  was  san¬ 
guine  as  to  the  good  result  of  the  communication.  In  the 
oiesn  time,  Boy  Warlei^h  had  to  season  his  impatience  as 
best  he  might.  But,  whether  it  was  the  doctor’s  skill,  or 
the  healing  effect  of  time,  or  the  unexpected  news  which 
her  mother  had  to  communicate,  something  exercised  a  sal- 
aury  effect  on  the  young  lady.  The  bulletins  very  soon  be¬ 
gin  to  be  favorable  ;  Amy  was  reporte<l  to  be  sitting  up, 
then  to  be  dressed ;  at  length,  in  three  or  four  days,  1  saw 
her  in  the  boudoir  looking  pale  and  wasted,  but  remarka¬ 
bly  fair  and  love^ ;  and  two  days  after  that  1  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  say  to  Boy  that,  the  great  anxiety  of  the  house 
haring  passed  away,  there  remained  no  reason  for  sending 
friends  away  from  the  door.  Upon  this  be  and  I  wailed 
on  Mrs.  Vallance  together  —  for  Boy  thought  that  this  first 
riiit  would  be  less  awkward  if  1  were  present.  We  tided 
orerthe  first  meeting  without  any  stiffness,  and  then  War- 
leigh,  insinuating  in  the  broadest  manner  the  hopes  which 
were  buoying  him  up,  was  very  particular  in  his  inquiries 
as  to  when  he  might  hare  the  happiness  of  seeing  Amy 
hifflielf. 

“From  what  you  have  said,”  answered  Mrs.  Vallance, 
“it  is  desirable,  I  think,  that  you  should  see  her  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  will  go  and  ascertain  when  she  will  receive 
joo.” 

And  soon  returning,  she  announced  that  Amy  was  in  the 
boudoir,  and,  provided  that  the  interview  were  short,  she 
thought  Mr.  Warleigh  might  be  admitted  at  once.  Where- 
opoD  Boy  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  the  widow,  going  with  him 
to  the  door  of  the  room,  just  introduced  him  without  enter¬ 
ing  herself.  While  I  was  saying  something  to  her  about 
indifferent  matters,  and  watching  the  pleased  expression  of 
her  face,  Kate  came  in  from  the  boudoir  laughing  con- 
Kiously,  and  so  amused  that  she  would  not  come  up  to 
■peak  to  me,  but  ran  into  the  window  and  bid  herself  be¬ 
hind  the  curtain,  laughing  still.  Then  I  laughed,  and  the 
widow  laughed,  each,  I  presume,  knowing  pretty  well  what 
the  other  was  laughing  about  ;  but  we  went  on  talking 
about  flowers  and  new  books,  aud  I  know  not  what  besides. 
After  no  very  long  interval  Mr.  Warleigh  reentered,  bis 
radiant  face  telling  his  story ;  and  I,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
further  veiling  of  a  subject  which  was  occupying  every¬ 
body’s  mind,  spoke  out :  — 

“Why,  Warleigh,  such  a  look  as  that  can  be  worn  by 
none  but  an  accepted  lover ;  tell  us  at  once  that  you  are 
one.” 

“  Oh,  my  dear  Colonel,  yes  —  that  is,  of  course  I  believe 
—  but  really,  upon  my  word,  I  can’t  say  positively  that 
there  has  been  any  distinct  proposal  or  acceptance.” 

A  suppressed  laugh  from  behind  the  window-curtain  suc¬ 
ceeded  this  little  speech,  and  the  noise  didn’t  seem  to  com¬ 
pose  Boy  Warleigh,  who  went  on  stammering  and  looking 
embarrassed,  and  who  at  length  said  he  had  better  return 
into  the  boudoir  and  obtain  a  distinct  — 

But  hereupon  Kate  came  runidng  up  to  him,  saying, 
*0h,  no,  no — you  mustn’t  go  back  to  Amy  just  now.  I 
dve  say  mamma  can  act  for  her  in  what  seems  to  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  form.”  And  Kate  laughed  again,  and  turned  away 
hw  head.  This  put  an  end  to  all  embarrassment.  War¬ 
leigh  told  out  his  tale,  and,  as  you  may  have  expected,  did 
sot  get  a  very  chilling  answer.  Later  in  the  day  I  told 
I  Warleigh  why  I  had  pressed  him  so  as  to  any  other  hin- 
j  ihance  except  the  want  of  money  having  induced  him  to 
I  ^ther  his  affection.  It  turned  out  on  settling  Bertie 
I  Vallance’s  affairs  (which  it  had  taken  a  long  while  to  do) 

I  he  had  died  in  much  better  circumstances  than  was  at 
I  snt  understood.  The  girls  had  each  a  little  fortune  of  her 


own,  and  after  their  mother’s  death  they  would  be  rather 
well  off;  so  things  looked  briuht  again  in  every  way.  Amy 
and  Kate  were  seen  on  horseback,  and  Warleigh  iwe  with 
them;  and  the  gossips  talked  now  and  nobody  interfered 
with  their  communications. 

Boy  did  get  his  leave  in  April,  as  he  had  said  he  would  ; 
but  he  turned  it  to  a  very  different  amcount  to  what  he  had 
at  first  intended.  He  went  home  ;  and  Mrs.  Vallance  and 
family  went  home  a  week  or  two  later. 

The  Pembertons,  when  Captain  P.  got  better,  went 
home  too ;  for  they  found,  after  the  eclat  of  Charlie’s  sui¬ 
cidal  attempt,  that  it  was  impossible  to  remain  on  the  Rock, 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  change  to  another  station. 
They  went  on  much  in  the  old  style  until  the  Crimean  war, 
when  Mrs.  P.  accompanied  her  husband  to  the  camp. 
There,  one  day,  poor  Charlie’s  bo<ly,  mangled  by  a  shell, 
was  brought  in  to  her ;  and  this  sad  event  terminated  her 
military  career.  A.  baronet  who  met  her  in  her  widowhood 
thought  her  the  most  spirited  woman  he  had  ever  known, 
and  that  she  had  no  nonsense  about  her.  In  that  opinion 
he  married  her ;  but  soon  after  their  union  he  took  to 
drinking  and  to  beating  his  wife,  who,  up  to  the  last  ad¬ 
vices  that  I  heard  of  her,  was  leading  a  most  miserable  life 
with  him. 

The  Vallance  family  did  not  return  to  the  Rock.  After 
Warleigh’s  marriage  he  continued  to  be  quite  as  popular  in 
the  service  as  he  had  been  before:  and  when  the  wars 
came  be  distinguished  himself  as  I  always  expected  that  he 
would.  He  holds  a  high  command  now.  His  wife  still 
lives,  and  is  still  handsome.  Their  daughter  is  the  Miss 
Warleigh  whose  marriage  to  an  Indian  official  of  rank  was 
lately  announced.  She  is  my  goddaughter,  too,  1  beg  to 
say.  Kate  Vallance  married,  like  her  sister,  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  finally  the  widow  obtained  a  very  good  husband, 
but  I  am  not  the  fortunate  man. 


ABOUT  AMBER. 

ORNAMKNT.4L  objccts,  such  as  beads,  made  of  amber, 
were  at  one  lime  held  in  popular  veneration  throughout 
Europe,  and  till  the  present  day  such  objects  are  in  great 
request  in  Mohammedan  countries.  Two  hundred  years 
ago  in  Scotland,  “  Lammer  Beads,”  as  they  were  originally 
called,  were  esteemed  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  rever¬ 
ence.  The  mystery  as  to  the  nature  and  orikin  of  amber 
was  enhanced  by  its  electric  properties,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  this  bright  yellow  and  transparent  substance 
inspired  a  certain  degree  of  awe.  We  now  know  all  about 
amber.  It  is  a  resinous  gum,  which,  originally  in  a  liquid 
state,  has  hardened  to  the  appearance  of  a  precious  stone. 
Amber,  however,  belongs  to  a  geological  period  anterior  to 
what  now  exists,  and  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
in  Spain,  Africa,  and  some  other  quarters.  Occasionally 
pieces  are  washed  up  by  storms  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
England. 

A  remarkable  thing  about  amber  is,  that  many  pieces  of 
it  contain  a  variety  of  beautifully  preserved  insects,  among 
which  are  many  entire  Diptera  (common  flies  and  gnats), 
Orthoptera  (grasshoppers,  crickets,  and  cockroaches),  Hy- 
menoptera  (saw  and  turnip  flies,  bees,  wasps,  and  ants), 
one  Lepidoptera  (butterfly),  and  several  Coleoptera  (bee¬ 
tles).  Leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  and  a  small  shell,  are 
also  preserved.  All  such  objects,  animal  and  vegetable, 
were  of  course  incorporated  with  the  substance  when  it 
was  in  a  liquid  jelly  state.  The  flies  and  other  creatures 
haul  stuck,  and  could  not  get  away. 

When  the  amber  is  first  found,  it  is  in  a  very  rough 
state,  and  can  only  be  detected  by  a  practised  eye,  and  re¬ 
quires  to  be  rubbed  down  and  polished  before  the  curious 
and  beautiful  fossils  it  contains  can  be  seen.  Although  the 
communication  between  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean 
is  broken  by  the  land  of  Denmark,  and  only  exists  through 
the  island  of  Zealand,  and  others  which  lie  lastween  Den¬ 
mark  and  Sweden,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  currents  may  have  conveyed  pieces  of 
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amber  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  through  the  Cattegat, 
into  the  North  Sea,  and  thence  they  would  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  be  picked  up  on  our  eastern  coasts.  They 
may  perhaps  have  been  brought  thence  during  the  post- 
Tertiary  period  (a  date  comparatively  modern  in  the  geo¬ 
logical  history  of  the  globe),  when  the  now  land  of  Den¬ 
mark  was  depressed  beneath  the  ocean,  and  hence  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  would  form  one  uninterrupted 
expanse  of  water.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
Tertiary  deposit  exactly  equivalent  to  the  amber-b«-aring 
earth  about  to  be  described  exists  at  the  bottom  of  the 
North  Sea ;  otherwise,  amber  would  be  found  in  abun¬ 
dance  on  British  shores  washed  by  it.  Amber  has  been 
found  in  the  gravel-pits  near  London,  derived  probably 
from  some  of  tlie  Tertiary  strata  of  our  island ;  and  pieces 
of  n*sin  occur  in  the  clajs  of  the  Wealden  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  in  the  London  Clay  at  Uighgate.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  richest  deposits  of  amber,  and  for  which  it  has 
been  long  celebrated,  is  a  province  of  Prussia  called  Sam- 
land,  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Baltic.  In  a 
portion  of  this  district,  fine  sections  are  exposed  of  the 
Tertiary  formation,  varying  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  thickness.  It  consists  of  two  different 
deposits,  the  lowe.st  being  composed  of  thick  beds  of  glau¬ 
conitic  sand,  sixty  five  feet  thick;  overlaid  by  the 
brown  coal  formation,  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  thick. 
This  glauconitic  sand  (which  is  marl  containing  a  large 
admixture  of  green  sand,  and  forms  what  is  called  firestone 
or  glauconite)  in  the  north  and  west  coast  differs  from  that 
in  the  south.  In  the  former,  the  upper  part.  al>out  sixty 
feet  consists  of  light  greensand,  made  up  of  large  quartz 
grains  and  bright  green  granules  of  glauconite  ;  elsewhere, 
the  lower  portion  of  this  greensand  is  cemented  by  hy¬ 
drated  oxide  of  iron  into  a  coarse  sandstone,  which  con- 
Uins  numerous  fossils.  Below  this  is  a  deposit  of  finer 
quartz  grains,  more  glauconite,  and  much  clay  and  mica; 
and  associated  with  this,  a  wet  sandy  stratum  called  quick¬ 
sand.  because  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  water  eight 
feet  thick  ;  underneath  which  is  a  blue  earth,  or  atn/w- 
earth,  three  or  four  feet  thick,  fine-grained  and  argillaceous 
(compost  d  of  clay).  In  this  the  amber  is  found  abun¬ 
dantly,  but  irregularly  distributed,  occupying  a  narrow 
zone ;  the  pieces  are  of  various  sizes,  usually  small ;  those 
weighing  half  a  pound  being  seldom  found,  and  more  rarely 
larger  ones  of  greater  weight.  The  surfaces  are  worn  and 
rounded,  and  hear  little  resemblance  to  their  original  form, 
as  the  liquid  resin  of  a  tree,  formed  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood,  or  between  the  yearly  rings  of  growth  of  the 
stem.  Fine  impressions  of  the  parts  of  the  plants  which 
produced  these  amber  noilules  can  be  distinguished  on 
their  surface.  Evidently,  then,  they  were  for  a  time  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  action  of  water  before  they  were  imbedded  in 
their  clayey  bed.  Pieces  of  fossil  woo<l  are  also  associated 
with  the  amber.  When  any  of  the  latter  is  attached  to 
the  wood  itself,  it  is  so  completely  penetrated  by  it,  that  it 
has  the  appearance  of  amber  filaments.  The  amber-earth 
contains  many  fossil  sea-shells,  echinoderms,  corals,  etc. ; 
and  these  show  that  this  Tertiary  formation  Xiongs  to  the 
oldest  or  Eocene  period  of  geologists.  The  aml^r  itself 
was  evidently  derivative,  and  washed  down,  probably,  by 
floods  from  the  land  on  which  the  amber-trees  grew,  into 
the  sea,  and  there  deposited  with  the  marine  remains 
which  are  now  associated  with  it;  although  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  the  land  was  not  very  far  from  the  shore  where  it 
was  abundant.  Above  and  below  the  amber-earth,  only  a 
few  pieces  of  amber  occur.  In  the  south,  the  amber  earth 
is  thicker,  and  tv.mposed  of  two  different  layers.  Profes¬ 
sor  Zaddach  of  Kbnigsberg  shows  further  that  the  trees 
which  yielded  the  amber  must  have  grown  upon  the  pre¬ 
viously  formed  beds  of  the  greensand  when  the  chalk  was 
defrasited,  flourishing  luxuriantly  on  the  marshy  coast 
which  then  surrounded  the  great  continent  of  Northern 
Europe.  Probably  the  temperature  was  then  higher  than 
it  is  now,  and  seems  to  have  extended  to  the  now  frost- 
bound  Arctic  regions;  a  fact  wMch  has  been  proved  by 
tbn  remarkable  plant-remains  (chiefly  leaves)  of  temperate 
climates  which  have  been  lately  discovered  there. 


The  amber  flora  of  the  Baltic  area  under  review  contain 
northern  forms  a8!>o>  iated  with  plants  of  more  temperatt 
zones,  and  with  ethers  even  which  live  in  much  itoia 
southern  ones ;  thus,  camphor-trees  occur  with  willows, 
birch,  beech,  and  oaks,  cone-bearing  trees  resembling  ths 
American  Thuya  occidentali*  ;  a  great  variety  cf  pines  and 
firs,  including  the  amber  pine,  which  has  been  proved  to 
be  a  true  pine,  allied  to  the  Pinus  bnl*amen,  though  it  no 
longer  exists.  Thousands  of  these,  the  professor  supposes, 
might  already  have  perished,  and  while  the  wood  decayed, 
the  resin  with  which  the  stem  and  branches  were  loaded 
might  have  been  accumulated  in  large  quantities  in  bo<<s 
and  lakes  in  the  soil  of  the  forest.  If  the  coast  at  that 
time  was  gradually  sinking,  the  sea  would  cover  the  land, 
in  due  course  carry  away  the  amber  and  masses  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  into  the  ocean,  where  it  was  deposited  amidst  tbo 
m.arine  animals  which  inhabited  it.  But  in  higher  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  amber  pines  would  still  flourish  ;  and  so  amber 
still  continued  to  be  washed  into  the  sea,  and  deposited 
in  the  later-formed  (Tertiary)  greensand,  and  still  later 
overlying  formation  of  the  brown  coal. 

Amber  has  been  discovered  in  Russia,  in  Italy,  probably 
in  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  same  age;  also  in  Africa, 
Brazil,  and  South  America,  probably  derived  fKm  strata 
of  this  age.  It  has  been  met  with  in  Sweden,  on  the  coast 
of  the  North  Sea,  and  may  yet  be  discovered  in  many 
other  localities,  when  the  stocit  is  exhausted  in  the  richer 
Baltic  Provinces,  and  the  demands  of  trade  compel  the 
dealer.-t  to  search  for  it  elsewhere.  Vast  quantities  art 
washed  up  on  the  shore  near  Memel,  also  in  the  Baltic  in 
the  extreme  northeast,  and  are  thought  to  have  been  dfr 
rived  from  certain  Tertiary  deposits  containing  amber  ia 
the  extensive  adjacent  region  of  Russia  and  Poland,  where 
brown  coal  containing  amber  has  been  discovered  overly¬ 
ing  chalk.  Stores  of  this  valuable  gum  still  lie  hidden  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  on  the  Baltic  coast,  though 
much  is,  no  doubt,  still  buried  under  the  sea,  the  amba- 
bearing  stratum  often  lying  too  deep  to  be  attainable. 

Besides  the  plants  which  are  occasionally  found  in  am¬ 
ber,  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  fossils  are  the 
insects,  which,  from  their  usually  beautiful  and  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  are  more  interesting  to  enlomologisti 
than  the  more  imperfect  remains  of  this  class  contained  io 
many  other  and  older  formations,  and  are  therefore  more 
easily  determined.  As  the  plants  of  the  older  amber-earth 
in  the  glauconite  series  diflTcr  from  that  of  the  newer 
brown  coal,  it  is  possible  that  many  of  the  insects  would 
differ  also;  while  those  in  African  amber  would  present  a 
greater  diversity  and  a  more  tropical  character.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  all  the  Tertiary  fossil  insects  have  a  more  de- 
cldetl  European  character,  more  like  recent  forms,  tbn 
the  carboniferous,  liassic,  and  oolitic  ones;  and  several  are 
still  found  living  now,  though  many  are  extinct  —  that  is, 
are  unknown  at  the  present  day.  From  the  lucid  clear¬ 
ness  and  beautiful  transparency  of  amber,  and  its  soft 
yellow  coloring,  the  insects  can  be  easily  examined.  It 
would  seem  that  they  must  have  been  caught  suildenly  by 
the  liquid  resin  as  it  oozed  out  of  the  pines,  and  thus  were 
entombed  alive,  which  will  account  for  their  wonderful 
state  of  preservation.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  caught 
while  on  the  trees ;  and  even  the  cunning  spider,  while 
watchinff  for  his  prey,  was,  like  the  “  biter  bit,”  enveloped 
also.  Others  may  have  been  imbedded  at  the  base  of  the 
trees,  where  the  amberous  exudation  was  unusually  pro¬ 
fuse.  Amber  also  contains  Myriapods,  creatures  to  which 
the  common  centipede,  scolopcndra,  and  julus  belong,  and 
which  would  abound  amongst  the  decaying  wood  in  the 
hollows  of  the  trees  in  the  ancient  Tertiary  forests  of  the 
periotl.  When  quickly  enveloped,  the  insects  and  other 
organic  remains  are  well  preserved,  retaining  their  naturel 
colors  and  their  more  delicate  parts.  Those  which  died, 
and  were  long  exposed  to  the  air,  are  more  or  less  injui^, 
and  are  surrounded  with  a  white  mouldy  covering,  which 
obscures  them,  and  discolors  the  amber.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  some  of  the  Prussian  amber,  but  has  not  been 
notieetl  in  the  Pomeranian,  which  is  always  bright  and 
clear.  The  families,  genera,  and  species  of  insects  found 
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in  amber  are  supposed  for  the  most  part  to  agree  with 
existing  forms,  and  even  identity  of  species.  Though 
many  belong  to  our  latitudes,  others  decidedly  do  not  so, 
ns,  for  example,  some  of  the  smaller  flies  and  gnats,  the 
cockroaches  an<l  other  beetles,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Bymenoptera  (bees,  etc.),  which  especially  resemble  exotic 
foros. 

Many  different  species  occur,  as  at  the  present  day, 
bat  only  those  families  are  preserved  in  this  fossil  resin 
which  are  found  in  wood  or  on  trees,  and  scarcely  ever 
water-beetles.  As  we  should  expect,  many  varieties  of 
beetles  have  been  discovered ;  also  bees,  ichneumons,  and 
nnts  are  particularly  numerous.  Moths  and  butterflies  are 
nue,  but  have  been  met  with,  and  several  caterpillars. 
Flies  and  gnats  are  extremely  abundant,  so  that  the  old 
adage  of  “flies  in  amber”  is  well  borne  out  by  the  inves¬ 
tigations  of  science.  There  are  also  white  ants,  mav  flies, 
ant-lions,  cockroaches,  grasshoppers,  and  locusts.  Collec¬ 
tions  of  insects  in  s.mbcr  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  Oxford  Museum,  and  at  Berlin.  Many  of 
these  belong  to  tropical  and  temperate  climates,  approach¬ 
ing  more  as  a  whole  to  South  America  and  Indian  forms, 
rather  than  those  of  Europe.  While  some  are  like  exist¬ 
ing  species,  others  agree  with  no  living  species,  both  the 
insects  and  plants  being  extinct.  Amongst  other  curious 
relics,  lizards  are  stated  to  occur  in  Sicilian  amber.  A 
scorpion  is  known  in  Prussian  amber,  a  genus  properly 
a  native  of  warm  climates,  certainly  never  occurring  so  far 
north  as  Danzig.  There  are  also  spiders,  more  like  some 
found  in  the  south  or  America.  A  fhw  of  the  insects  indi¬ 
cate  a  northern  climate.  Perhaps,  like  some  of  the  Lias 
insects,  these  were  brought  down  by  streams  from  the 
higher  and  cooler  regions  of  a  mountainous  country  adja¬ 
cent.  At  all  events,  we  may  conclude  that  the  climate  and 
temperature  of  Europe  have  undergone  considerable 
change  —  which  other  animal  and  vegetable  fossils  of  the 
same  era  prove  —  since  the  Tertiary  period.  The  presence 
of  tropical  insects  testifies  that  the  amber-producing  tree 
did  not  vegetate  under  such  a  climate  as  that  which 
Prussia,  especially  the  land  watered  by  the  Baltic,  now 
enjoys. 

As  in  many  other  articles  of  commerce,  particularly 
where  wo  have  to  deal  with  gems  and  precious  stones, 
frequent  deceptions  have  been  practised  upon  the  unwary, 
and  even  collectors  of  fossils  have  been  taken  in.  There  is  a 
substance  very  like  amber,  gum-anemc,  a  modern  secretion 
forming  at  the  present  day.  It  exudes  from  the  stem  of  a 
North  Americin  tree,  the  Rhan  cnpnlinn,  so  closely  resem¬ 
bling  amber,  that  only  a  practised  eye  could  detect,  the 
difference ;  plants  or  insects  imbedded  in  it  would,  of 
course,  belong  to  living  genera  and  species ;  and  it  is  of 
little  value  when  compared  with  the  true  amb**r.  There  i 
are  other  kinds  of  resinous  gum — namely,  gum-copal, 
used  in  making  varnish,  and  a  gum  which  is  derived  from 
modern  fir  trees,  but  all  of  recent  vegetable  origin.  All 
may,  however,  be  chemically  distinguished  from  one  an¬ 
other.  Thus,  anemd  is  very  transparent,  and  copal  differs 
from  it  by  a  faint  opalescence  and  a  pale  greenish-yellow 
tinge.  True  amber,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  is  derived, 
not  from  a  living,  but  extinct  coniferous  tree,  perhaps  from 
two  distinct  trees,  though  probably  a  Pinu»  like  the  living 
Pinux  halxamea,  and  only  existing  in  the  earlier  and  later 
Tertiary  formations.  One  certain  test  to  distinguish  it 
from  modern  gums  is,  that  it  does  not  soften  when  boated, 
M  they  do.  To  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
geological  history  of  this  earth  long  anterior  to  the  creation 
of  man,  and  the  marvellous  story  which  the  ‘  testimony  of 
the  rocks  ”  has  told,  it  may  seem  very  wonderful  that  an 
ancient  resinous  gum  should  yield  so  much  of  interest  and 
value,  not  only  to  the  scientific,  but  to  the  commercial 
world.  Yet  it  is  not  more  astonishing  than  the  conversion 
of  vegetable  matter  into  coal,  or  the  formation  of  masses 
of  limestone  rock  of  vast  extent  and  thickness  by  corals 
and  little  microscopic  shells  (puwerfid  by  their  enormous 
abundance),  and  which  are  now  making,  as  in  times  past,  a 
thick  deposit  of  calcareous  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  elaboration  of  gems,  too,  in  nature’s  labora¬ 


tory,  is  an  e«|Ui*lly  striking  proof  of  the  inorganic  wonders 
which  science  has  made  known  to  us.  No  one,  therefore, 
need  feel  surprised  when  he  sees  or  reads  of  “flies  in 
amber,”  or  finds,  which,  if  wise,  he  will  do,  “  sermons  in 
stones,  and  good  in  everything.” 


MARIE  HACHETTE. 


Marik  Hacoette  is  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  market¬ 
place  of  Aubette  ;  her  eyes  are  of  such  a  sweet,  soft  blue, 
deeply  shaded  by  long  black  lashes ;  her  eyebrows  are  not 
black,  but  they  are  of  a  darker  tint  than  her  hair,  which, 
so  much  of  it  as  can  be  seen  under  her  full,  white  cap- 
border,  is  golilen  yellow.  But  it  is  not  her  eyes  or  her 
hair  chat  make  Marie  so  attractive.  She  has  charmed 
young  and  old  alike  ever  since  she  came,  a  toildling  dam¬ 
sel  of  two  years,  and  took  her  place  beside  her  mother,  in 
the  market  place  of  Aubette.  Madame  Ilachette’s  is  the 
best  fruit-stall  of  the  market.  No  one  else  can  show  such 
baskets  of  peaches  and  hampers  of  pears,  and  as  to  the 
citrouilles  and  poterons,  their  reputation  is  so  established, 
that  by  ten  o’clock  there  is  little  to  be  seen  of  them  among 
the  glowing  vegetables  which  deck  the  stall.  Such  rad¬ 
ishes  are  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere — white  and  purple, 
nearly  as  large  as  carrots,  and  the  carrots  themselves  like 
lumps  of  red  gohl,  nestling  beneath  their  feathered  tops, 
or  setting  oil  the  creamy  whiteness  of  the  cauliflowers 
ranged  in  a  formal  row  in  front  of  them. 

But  Marie  has  always  eclipsed  all  other  beauty  in  the 
stall,  and  now  that  she  has  grown  too  big  to  be  patted  on 
the  cheek  and  kisse<l  by  grown-up  admirers,  she  has  a  host 
of  victini.s  in  the  town-youths,  and  the  sturdy  young  coun¬ 
trymen  who  come  into  Aubette,  either  to  bring  mothers  and 
sisters  with  their  produce,  or  to  purchase  for  themselves. 

Madame  llachette  has  weak  health,  and  lately  Marie 
comes  often  to  the  market  by  herself,  and  is  able  to  flirt  to 
her  heart's  content,  unchecked  by  her  mother’s  presence. 
She  is  so  bright,  so  arch,  so  ready  with  a  sparkling  answer, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  her  stall  is  alwai-s  thronged,  and  that 
her  fruit  and  her  vegetables  disappear  so  rapidly. 

There  is  an  extra  buzz  in  the  market  to-dav ;  it  is  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  epoch  of  the  Mascaret  —  for  the 'dreaded  flood- 
tide  seliloni  visits  the  Seine  more  than  twice  a  year,  and 
always  draws  dwellers  in  the  neighboring  towns,  and  even 
from  afar,  to  see  its  autumn  fury.  There  is  an  influx  ot 
strange  faces  in  the  little  Place  beneath  the  richly- sculp¬ 
tured  spire  of  Notre  Dame,  the  cathedral  of  Aubette,  as 
strangers  call  it,  although  it  is  only  the  parish  church  of 
the  quaint  little  town ;  and  a  certain  extra  excitement  is 
communicated  to  the  sellers  under  the  canvas-covered 
booths  and  to  the  humbler  sellers  of  wares  in  baskets. 

Mademoiselle  Lesage,  a  short  plump  young  woman, 
dressed  in  black,  flits  in  and  out  of  the  chattering  crowd 
more  busily  than  usual.  Mademoiselle  holds  herself  a 
rank  above  the  country-folk  who  bring  in  their  poultry  and 
garden  produce  to  Aubette;  in  token  of  this  she  wears  a 
round,  black,  mushroom-shaped  hat  and  a  holland  apron, 
with  two  deep  pockets,  in  virtue  of  her  office,  for  Made¬ 
moiselle  Lesage  has  an  enterprising  spirit;  she  is  also 
ambitious,  and  she  does  not  care  to  marry  a  very  poor 
man.  so  when  she  found  herself  at  thirty  years  old  left 
alone  in  the  world,  with  a  plain  face  and  with  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  “dot,”  she  managed  to  give  the  town-council  of  An- 
bette  such  security. that  it  allowed  her  to  farm  the  market 
yearly  for  some  hundreds  of  francs. 

Watch  her  this  morning  collecting  her  dues.  She  goes 
rapidly  from  stall  to  stall,  jingling  her  pockets,  laughing 
and  chatting  with  th**  farmers’  wives,  all  the  time  keeping 
a  hawk’s  eye  on  the  basket  carriers,  not  one  of  whom  may 
presume  to  sell  so  much  as  an  onion  without  the  weekly 
toll  of  one  sou.  Mademoiselle  darts  in  and  out  among 
them,  and  her  pockets  swell  out  in  front  as  if  they  were 
stulTed  with  apples. 
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She  has  left  Marie  Hachette’s  stall  till  the  last.  She 
crosses  over  to  it  now  with  slower  steps,  for  there  is  no 
means  of  dartinf;  in  and  out  here,  as  there  was  just  now 
among  the  basket-women.  Old  Floris  Mercceur  has  cov¬ 
ered  a  good-sized  space  on  the  ground  with  his  heap  of 
Kreen  and  yellow  melons  lying  on  straw,  and  he  stands  be¬ 
hind  these  gesticulating  and  brandishing  the  knife  with  ' 
which  he  slices  his  citrouilles,  and  inveighing  against  the  ! 
folly  of  bis  customers.  | 

"  Will  mam’selle  believe,”  he  says,  addressing  Mademoi-  | 
selle  Lesage,  as  she  approaches,  and  wiping  his  knife  on 
his  much-patched  blouse,  “  they  come  to  buy  fruit  of  a  re-  | 
spectable  vegetable  seller,  and  they  don’t  know  the  price  ! 
of  a  melon;  ten  sous  for  a  cantaloupe  like  that  ” —  his  blue  I 
eyes  gleam  furiously  under  his  frowning  gray  eyebrows —  ' 
"  ten  sous  1  ma  foi,  I  told  them  to  Im  off,  and  bur  : 
chickens ;  ”  he  breaks  into  a  laugh,  an<l  points  to  a  tall,  ; 
bent  old  gentleman,  who  seems  covered  with  confusion  at  i 
this  public  rebuke,  and  sidles  his  way  out  of  the  throng  | 
without  attempting  an  answer. 

“  Buy  a  turkey,  m’sieur,”  a  smiling  dark  eyed  girl,  in  a 
close-setting  white  cap,  goes  on  with  the  joke,  and'points 
to  her  basket,  but  the  old  gentleman  has  bad  enough ;  he 
hurries  away,  with  a  rueful  glance  at  the  basket  in  which, 
divided  only  by  the*  handle,  sit  two  fat  turkey  poults  and 
two  chickens ;  one  of  the  turkeys  stirs,  and  gets  a  wing 
free,  but  it  is  remorselessly  tucked  in  again,  and  reduced 
to  passive  endurance  with,  “  Keep  ijuiet  there,  ne  soyez 
pas  bSte."  ; 

Mademoiselle  Lesage  approaches  Marie’s  stall  at  a 
leisurely  pace ;  she  wishes  to  see  her  ground  before  she 
speaks  ;  by  the  extra  sweetness  of  her  smile  one  might 
suppose  mademoiselle  dearly  loves  the  gay  little  beauty. 

“  Bonjour,  Marie,”  she  says,  close  to  the  girl’s  ear,  “  I 
am  glad  to  see  Madame  llacbette  trusts  you  alone  again.” 

Afarie  does  exactly  that  which  mademoiselle  intends  to 
make  her  do,  —  she  starts  violently,  and  looks  annoyed. 

Elise  Lesage  glances  quickly  from  Marie  to  the  two 
young  men  who  stand  beside  her.  One  of  these,  tall,  well- 
dressed,  with  a  Jewish  face,  a  sparkling  pin  in  his  brilliant 
blue  scarf,  is  Alphonse  Poireau,  the  son  of  Alonsieur  Poi- 
reau,  owner  of  the  large  clockmaker's  and  jeweller’s  shop 
at  the  corner  of  the  Place  next  the  church ;  the  other  is 
Nicolas  Marais,  a  handsome  gypsy- looking  fellow,  with  no 
decided  occupation,  lie  is  sometimes  at  work  on  his  un¬ 
cle's  farm  at  V’etteville,  and  when  he  falls  out  with  his 
uncle,  which  is  not  seldom,  and  tires  of  Vatteville,  he 
comes  across  the  beine,  and  gets  employed  by  Leon  Rous¬ 
sel,  the  chief  timber  merchant  of  Aubette. 

People  say  that  old  Marais,  the  miser  of  Vatteville, 
means  to  make  Nicolas  his  heir,  but  Nicolas  takes  no  pains 
to  please  the  old  man ;  he  goes  here  and  there  at  his  pleas¬ 
ure,  a  favorite  wherever  he  shows  his  handsome  dark  eyes 
and  his  saucy  smile.  The  men  like  him  as  much  as  the 
women  do,  he  has  such  a  ready  amusing  tongue,  and  he 
never  says  a  spiteful  word.  So  that  more  than  one  of  the 
keen,  observant  poultry-sellers,  standing  beside  their 
baskets  near  Alarie’s  stall,  have  already  commented  on  the 
heavy  frown  with  which,  for  full  five  minutes,  Leon  Rous¬ 
sel  has  regarded  Nicolas.  L6on  Roussel  stands  on  the 
pavement  op(»site ;  he  is  middle-sized,  in  no  way  a  re- 
markable-looking  person,  with  ^nest  brown  eyes,  and  a 
square,  sensible  face;  his  father,  the  wealthy  timber  mer¬ 
chant  on  the  Y veldt  Roail,  died  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
L<k>n  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  citizens  of  Aubette. 
Ldon  is  just  now  ostensibly  in  consultation  with  Alonsieur 
Haulard,  tailor  and  town  councillor,  but  as  he  stands  at 
that  worthy’s  shop  door,  he  is  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  Place,  and  is  exactly  opposite  the  stall  of  Marie 
Hachette. 

“  Nicolas  is  out  of  favor  with  Alonsieur  Roussel;  he  has 
work»'d  ba<lly  in  the  timber-yard,  I  warrant  you,”  says  la 
mhre  Robillard. 

“  Chut,  chut  1  ”  says  her  gossip,  Aladelaine  Alanget,  and 
she  gives  at  the  same  time  a  jwt  to  a  refractory  chicken, 
“Nicolas  looks  too  hard  at  Marie  Hachette  —  ma  foi, 
there  are  men  in  the  manger  as  well  as  dogs  —  if  Monsieur 


L4on  wants  Marie  to  be  for  his  eyes  only,  why  does  he  not 
ask  for  her  and  marry  her,  the  proud  simpleton  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  but  look  you,  Madelaine,  Monsieur  Leon  is  not 
proud :  he  never  turns  a  poor  man  from  his  door  without 
a  morsel  to  quiet  hunger,  and  he  must  be  clever,  or  hit 
business  would  not  prosper.” 

La  mere  Manget  shrugs  her  shoulders  ;  she  is  not  long¬ 
headed  like  her  gossip. 

“  Will  you  then  not  buy  turkeys  at  eight  francs  the 
couple,  ma  belle  dame  ?  ”  she  cries  shrilly  to  a  passer-by. 

While  Alarie  Hachette  recovers  herself,  Nicolas  answers 
Mam’selle  Lesage. 

“  Pardon,  Mam’selle  Lesage,  but  Alam’selle  Alarie  is  not 
alone,”  he  says,  raising  his  cap  with  exquisite  politeness— 
Alphonse  Poireau  tries  to  follow  suit,  but  his  bow  is  stiff 
and  pompous  — “  the  whole  market  is  her  body-guard,  and 
she  permits  Monsieur  Poireau  and  myself  to  acts  as  senti¬ 
nels  ” —  Nicolas  throws  an  insinuating  glance  at  Alarie, 
which  deepens  the  gloom  on  Ldon  Roussel’s  face. 

Elise  Lesage  has  taken  in  the  whole  situation,  and  she 
knows  exactly  where  to  look  for  the  timber  merchant. 

An  uneasy  consciousness  makes  Marie  follow  her  glance; 
she  looks  red  and  confused  when  she  sees  Ldon’s  stem, 
disapproving  face.  His  eyes  are  fixed  on  her,  but  he 
withdraws  them  the  moment  he  catches  her  glance  and 
turns  to  Alonsieur  Haulard. 

Alarie  bites  her  pretty  red  under-lip,  —  she  can  hardly 
keep  from  crying. 

“  If  we  were  alone  and  he  scolded  me,  I  would  not  mind, 
but  he  has  no  right  to  frown  at  me  before  the  whole  town; 
it  is  enough  to  compromise  me ;  it  will  be  said  presently 
that  I  am  a  bold  girl,  and  I  am  not  bold,  I  only  amuse  my¬ 
self,  and  never  move  a  step  from  my  stall  to  speak  to  any 
one  —  it  is  much  too  bad.” 

She  gulped  down  a  lump  in  her  throat,  and  gave  Nicolas 
Marais  a  smile  that  made  the  clockmaker  long  to  knock 
his  rival’s  head  against  the  gray  wall  of  the  old  church. 

“  Sentinels  1  ”  Elise  Lesage  laughs  ;  “  is  Alarie  afraid, 
then,  that  some  one  will  steal  her  V  ” 

“  Alarie  is  afraid  of  nothing,  Alademoiselle  Lesage  ”  — 
the  little  beauty  is  glad  to  be  able  to  vent  her  vexation  — 
“  what  right  has  she  to  call  me  Alarie  ?  ”  she  says  to  Nico¬ 
las.  in  a  very  audible  undertone. 

Mademoiselle’s  black  eyes  close  till  they  look  like  lines ; 
Alarie  does  not  see  her  face,  but  Nicolas  Alarais  shivers, 
he  hardly  knows  why. 

A  restraint  has  come  over  the  merry  trio,  and  Nicolas 
abhors  restraint. 

“  Tiens  !  ”  he  says  carelessly,  “  there  is  a  fresh  bevy  of 
basket  women  ;  have  they  paid  toll,  Mam’selle  Lesage?” 

Elise  starts  off  like  a  greyhound,  and  Alarie  forgets  her 
vexation,  and  laughs  out  merrily  at  Nicolas’s  ruse. 

“  I  am  glad  she  is  gone.  She  is  such  a  busybody  ;  ”  the 
girl  looks  across  to  see  what  has  become  of  Leon  —  be  ii 
talking  to  Alademoiselle  Lesage. 

Alphonse  Poireau  has  kept  silence,  but  he  has  observ^. 
“  I  should  not  like  to  offend  Alam’selle  Elise,”  he  says, 
“  her  eyes  are  so  like  a  snake’s.” 

II. 

Alarket  day  has  come  and  gone  again.  Marie  Hachette 
was  not  happy  as  she  went  home  last  Saturday,  but  to-day 
her  heart  aches  sorely  as  she  goes  along  the  dusty  road  to 
St.  Gertrude.  Last  Saturday  was  the  first  market-day 
this  year  that  Ldon  Roussel  has  not  helped  her  into  her 
cart,  and  taken  a  friendly  leave  of  her,  but  he  disappeared 
before  market  was  over,  and  to-day  he  was  not  there  at  all. 

“  And  he  might  have  walked  home  with  me.”  Tears 
are  in  poor  little  Alarie’s  eyes.  Leon  Roussel  has  seemed 
her  own  special  property,  and  he  has  not  been  to  her 
mother’s  house  for  a  fortnight.  “  And  if  he  had  been  at 
market  to-day,  he  would  have  been  content  with  me. 
Poor  Nicolas  must  be  ill  inileed  to  stay  away  from  market; 
ma  foi,  I  have  been  dull  all  alone.  Elise  Lesage  was  civil, 
for  a  wonder.  It  was  good  of  her  to  say  she  would  take 
charge  of  my  mother’s  note.  I  hope  she  will  give  old 
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Marais’  note  aafely  to  his  nephew.  I  wonder  why  she 
goes  to  see  Nicolas.’  ” 

”  As  she  says  the  words  a  strange  foreboding  seizes  Marie  ; 
the  cannot  tell  what  causes  it,  but  her  old  dislike  to  Elise 
rises  up,  mingled  with  a  kind  of  fear. 

I  ought  to  hare  given  Nicolas  the  note  myself  —  and 
jet  —  my  mother  said  *  give  it  to  him  in  the  market,’ she 
did  not  bid  me  go  after  him  to  his  lodging.” 

The  road  is  very  long  and  very  dusty ;  it  is  not  an  in¬ 
teresting  way  out  of  Aubette,  except  that  being  cut  on  the 
hill-side,  it  is  raised  high  above  the  little  river,  meander¬ 
ing  through  the  osier  meadows  on  the  left,  and  also  com- 
minds  a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful  old  church;  but  Marie 
does  not  turn  back  to  look  at  the  church,  her  heart  is  too 
heavy  to  take  interest  in  anything  out  of  herself.  She  has 
left  the  cart  behind  to  bring  out  the  crockery  and  new 
chairs  which  she  has  purchased  for  her  mother,  and  she 
wishes  she  had  stayed  in  Aubette  till  her  cargo  was 
packed. 

All  at  once  a  new  thought  comes,  her  eyes  brighten, 
and  she  walks  on  more  quickly. 

A  woo<l  clothes  the  hilly  side  of  the  road,  but  on  the 
left  there  is  a  steep  descent  into  the  valley,  and  the  road 
is  bordered  either  by  scattered  cottages  or  by  an  irregular 
hawthorn  hedge  on  the  edge  of  the  descent.  A  little  way 
on  there  is  a  gap  in  this  hedge,  and,  looking  down,  you  see 
a  long,  steep  flight  of  steps,  with  wooden  edges.  At  the 
foot  stands  a  good  sized  house  —  divided  now  into  several 
cottages —  the  walls  are  half  timbered  with  wood  set  cross¬ 
wise  in  the  plaster,  between  two  rows  of  uprights ;  ladders, 
iron  hoops,  and  a  bird-cage  hang  against  tne  wall,  and  over 
the  door  is  a  wooden  shelf  with  scarlet  geraniums;  there 
ii  a  desolate  garden,  divided  into  three  by  a  lattice  fence 
and  a  hedge,  and  over  the  last  a  huge-leaved  citrouille  has 
clambered,  and  one  of  its  orange-hued  fruits  lies  on  the 
top. 

Marie  knows  that  Nicolas  Marais  sometimes  lodges  in 
one  of  these  cottages,  but  she  knows  too  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  belongs  to  Leon  Roussel,  and  that  he  lives  close  by : 
a  blush  comes  to  the  girl’s  cheeks,  she  may  see  L^on  there. 
She  stops  opposite  the  steps  and  looks  down.  Elise 
Lesage  is  coming  out  of  the  doorway,  but  she  is  talking 
over  her  shoulder  to  some  one  behind  her;  Marie  sees 
her  put  her  fingers  into  one  of  the  pockets  of  her  brown 
holland  apron,  pull  out  something,  and  give  it  to  her  com¬ 
panion. 

Marie  draws  a  deep  breath. 

“  How  I  have  wronged  her !  Ever  since  I  gave  her  the 
note  of  my  mother  I  have  felt  anxious  and  troubled ;  Elise 
seems  so  spiteful  to  me  that  I  feared  she  might  somehow 
get  me  into  trouble  with  it,  and  yet  I  den’t  know  how.” 

There  are  footsteps  coming  along  the  road,  but  Marie 
does  not  look  round ;  in  the  quick  revulsion  of  feeling  to¬ 
wards  Elise  she  is  eager  to  make  atonement.  She  leans 
on  the  handrail  that  goes  down  the  steps,  waiting  for 
Mademoiselle  Lesai^e ;  if  she  had  listened  she  would  have 
noticed  that  the  footsteps  have  come  nearer,  and  have 
suddenly  ceased. 

Nicolai  Marais  comes  forward  out  of  the  cottage,  and 
then  Elise  looks  up  and  sees  Marie. 

She  smiles  and  nods. 

“  I  am  coming,”  she  calls  up  in  her  rasping  voice,  and 
she  seems  in  high  haste  to  get  to  the  young  girl;  but 
Marie  sees  that  she  looks  beyond  her  at  some  one  or  some- 
Ain2  else.  The  girl  glances  over  her  shoulder,  and  there 
18  Leon  Roussel,  but  he  does  not  care  to  look  at  her.  His 
eyes  are  fixed  sternly  on  Nicolas  Marais,  but  Nicolas  does 
not  seem  to  care  for  his  employer’s  anger ;  he  is  smiling 
rapturously  up  at  Marie,  and  as  she  now  looks  at  him,  she 
sees  that  he  holds  her  mother’s  note  in  his  fingers,  he 
kisses  his  hand  to  her,  and  puts  the  note  to  his  lips  and 
kisses  it  twice. 

Marie  grows  crimson.  Elise,  who  has  just  reached  the 
top  of  the  steps,  laughs,  and  lAon  Roussel  stands  an 
instant,  pale  and  defiant,  and  then  turns  back  towards 
Aubette. 

“  Stay,  stay.  Monsieur  Ldon.”  Elise  darts  after  him  — 


then  stopping  suddenly,  she  nods  back  at  Marie  —  “  stop 
and  talk  to  Nicolas,  mon  enfant,  soyez  tranqiiille,  I  will 
make  it  all  right  for  you  with  Monsieur  Roussel,”  and  she 
hurries  on  in  pursuit. 

But  Marie  is  too  angry  with  Nicolas  to  give  him  even  a 
moment. 

“  How  dares  he  kiss  his  hand  to  me,  and  Leon  will  think 
that  I  wrote  that  note  to  Nicolas,  and  how  can  1  ever  tell 
him  the  truth  ;  will  Elise  Lesage  tell  him  V  ” 

She  had  only  a  faint  hope,  and  then  she  reproached 
herself ;  why  should  not  Mademoiselle  Lesage  tell  the 
truth  V  She  was  cross  and  spiteful,  but  then,  |)oor  thing, 
she  was  old  and  ugly,  and,  “  it  may  be,”  Marie  thought, 
“  that  one  is  not  half  thankful  enough  for  one’s  gifts,  and 
that  it  is  very  irritating  to  be  plain ;  it  is  Alphonse 
Poireau  who  has  made  me  think  evil  of  Elise,  and  one 
should  not  cherish  evil  thoughts.” 

Marie  went  home  happier  and  lighter-hearted  ;  that 
little  glimpse  of.  Leon  had  quieted  the  sore  longing  at  her 
heart,  and  at  first  the  joy  of  having  seen  him  made  her 
dwell. less  on  his  stem  looks  and  his  avoidance  of  herself. 

She  came  to  the  broad  grassed  turning  that  leads  ofi 
the  main  road  to  St.  Gertrude.  A  saddled  donkey  was 
grazing  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  an  old  woman  sat  on 
a  stone  post.  She  jumped  up  when  she  saw  Marie.  She 
had  looked  tall  as  she  sat ;  she  was  as  broad  as  she  was 
long  now  she  stood  erect  in  her  dark  striped  gown,  black 
jacket,  and  white  cap,  with  its  plain  border,  and  lapjrets 
pinned  together  over  her  forehead. 

“  Well,  well,  well,”  she  spoke,  in  a  short,  bustling  voice, 
a  voice  that  would  have  been  cheering  if  it  had  been  less 
restless,  “  hast  thou  then  seen  L4on  Roussel,  Marie  ?  Hast 
thou  learned  the  reason  of  his  absence  V  ” 

Marie’s  tender,  sweet  look  vanished ;  she  tossed  her 
pretty  head,  and  pouted. 

“  Leon  was  not  at  the  market,  but  I  saw  him  as  I  came 
home,  only  he  was  not  close  to  me,  so  we  «lid  not  speak.” 

“  Didst  thou  see  that  vaurien  Nicolas?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  saw  him ;  ”  Marie  blushed,  and  her  mother 
burst  out  into  angry  words. 

“  Foolish,  trifling  child  that  thou  art ;  thou  lovest  that 
black-eyed,  gypsy  boy,  and  for  him — the  idle  vagabond 

—  thou  hast  flung  away  the  best  parti  in  Aubette.  Ciel  I 
what  do  I  say?  in  Bolbec  it.self  there  is  no  one  with  better 
prospects  than  Leon  Roussel.” 

Madame  Hachette  always  failed  in  managing  her 
daughter.  Marie  smiled,  and  kept  down  her  indignation. 

“  I  hardly  know  that,”  she  said,  “  old  Marais  will  make 
Nicolas  his  heir,  and  there  is  no  saying  how  rich  a  miser 
is.  Nicolas  has  thy  letter  about  the  rent” 

She  crossed  the  road,  caught  the  donkey  by  the  bridle, 
and  held  him  ready  for  her  mother  to  mount. 

Madame  Hachette  went  on  grumbling,  but  Mouton  the 
donkey  soon  drew  her  anger  on  himself,  and  by  the  time 
the  three  reached  the  triangle  of  gray,  half-timbered 
cottages  which  surround  the  old  church  of  St.  Gertrude, 
the  easy,  sieve-like  nature  of  the  woman  had  recovered 
from  its  vexation. 

“  Hoik  I  Jeanne,  Jeanne,  run  then  and  take  Mouton  from 
Mam’selle  Marie,  who  is  tired  with  the  market.  Come, 
then,  mon  chou,  and  tell  me  the  news.” 

Madame  Hachette  rolled  off  her  donkey,  and  then  rolled 
on  into  the  house. 

III. 

Marie  Hachette  was  ill,  much  too  ill  to  go  to  market. 

”  I  will  go;  do  not  vex  thyself,  my  child,  and  1  will  see 
our  good  doctor,  and  bring  thee  back  a  tisane.” 

The  bustling  woman,  with  her  blue  eyes  and  light  eye¬ 
lashes,  bent  down  and  kissed  Marie’s  forehead,  and  then 
departed. 

“  A  tisane ;  ”  the  bright  blue  eyes  were  so  dull  and 
languid,  now,  half-closed  by  the  heavy,  white  eyelids ;  “  I 
wonder  if  even  Dr.  Gudroult  is  wise  enough  to  cure  the 
heart  when  it  aches  like  mine.  Ah,  Ldon,  I  did  not  think 
you  could  be  so  hard,  so  cruel ;  and  how  could  you  know 

—  how  could  you  see  into  my  heart  while  I  stood  laughing 
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•o  tbolishlv  with  Nicolas  and  Monsieur  Poireau.  It'  that 
deceitful  tllise  Lessge  had  not  teased  me  about  Ldon,  it 
might  have  been  did'erent ;  but  I  could  not  let  her  think 
1  cared  for  him  after  what  she  said.” 

She  leaned  back  her  head  and  cried  bitterly. 

Madame  Uacbette  was  more  serious  than  usual  on  her 
way  to  the  market.  Matters  were  getting  tangled,  she 
thought.  Ldon  Roussel  had  begun  to  be  a  regular  Sunday 
visitor  at  the  cottage,  and  now  three  weeks  and  more  bad 
gone  by,  and  he  had  not  come,  and  a  gossip  who  had 
walked  home  from  church  with  her,  over-night,  had  told 
Madame  Hachette  that  Mademoiselle  Lesage  was  going  to 
marry  a  Monsieur  Roussel  —  whether  it  was  Leon,  or  a 
Monsieur  Roussel  of  some  other  place  than  Aubette,  her 
gossip  could  not  affirm  —  and  in  this  uncertainty  the 
mother's  heart  was  troubled.  She  was  very  proud  of 
Marie’s  beauty  and  graceful  ways,  and  she  had  thought  it 
a  just  tribute  when  the  young  timber-merchant  had  asked 
her  permission  to  call  at  the  cottage,  anvl  now,  when  she 
had  been  expecting  that  his  aunt.  La  Mere  Therese,  the 
Superior  of  the  Convent  du  Saerd  Coeur  in  Aubette,  would 
send  lor  her  in  order  that  the  demand  for  her  daughter’s 
hand  and  the  preliminaries  of  the  marriage  might  be 
settled,  bad  come,  first,  Leon  Roussel’s  strange  absence  and 
the  visits  of  Nicola.s  Marais,  and  now  this  gossip  about 
Elise  Lesage. 

“  I  will  know  the  rights  of  it  to-day,”  Madame  Hachette 
thinks,  and  site  lashes  out  at  Mouton  in  an  unusual 
fashion. 

The  first  customer  at  her  stall  is  Madame  Haulard,  the 
wife  of  the  tailor  and  town-councillor. 

“  How  is  Marie  'i  ”  says  Madame  Haulard,  “  the  market 
does  not  seem  itself  without  Marie  Hachette.” 

Madame  Hachette  smiles,  but  she  sighs  too. 

“My  poor  little  girl  is  ill;”  and  then  her  eyes  run 
round  the  market  to  fix  on  Mademoiselle  I.a;sage,  bustling 
in  and  out  among  her  clients ;  “  have  you  then  heard 
that  Elise  I^atsage  is  to  be  married  'i  ”  she  says,  in  a  low, 
cautious  voice. 

Madame  Haulard’s  flat,  good-tempered  face  grows 
troubled. 

“Ah,  yes,  I  have  heard  some  talk  of  it — listen  to  that 
noisy  fellow,”  and  then  she  points  to  Floris  Mercoeur,  who 
is  gesticulating  and  vehement  as  usual. 

She  is  surprised  to  find  her  arm  tightly  grasped  bv  the 
large  hand  of  the  fruit-seller. 

“  Madame  Haulard,  tell  me  the  truth,  who  is  to  marry 
with  Elise  l.a*sage  ?  ” 

Madame  Haulard  leads  a  very  tranquil  life ;  her  hus¬ 
band  is  the  mo^t  placid  man  in  Aubette,  and  she  has  never 
had  any  children  to  disturb  the  calm  of  existence. 

She  is  ruffled  and  shocked  by  Madame  Hachette’s 
vehemence ;  she  bridles,  and  releases  her  plump  arm. 

“  Ma  fbi,  my  friend,  what  will  you  ?  gossip  comes,  and 
gossip  goes  I  I  believe  all  I  hear,  that  is  but  convenable  ; 
but  then,  look  you,  I  am  nuite  as  willing  to  believe  in  the 
contradiction  which  so  fre<]uently  follows  ;  one  should 
never  e.xcitc  one’s  self  about  anything ;  be  sure  of  this,  my 
friend,  excitement  is  bad  for  the  nerves.  What  is  salsify 
a  bundle  to-day  'i  ” 

Madame  Hachette,  as  has  been  said,  has  a  sieve-like 
nature  with  regard  to  the  passing  away  of  wrath,  but  still 
her  anger  is  easily  roused. 

“  It  would  be  simpler  to  tell  me  what  you  have  heanl,” 
she  says,  in  a  verr  snappirh  accent;  “when  1  want  a 
lecture  1  can  get  it  from  Monsieur  le  Curd.” 

Madame  Haulard  has  felt  unwilling  to  tell  her  news;  but 
this  aggravating  sentence  goads  it  out  of  her  mouth. 

“  It  is  to  Monsieur  Roussel,  the  timber-merchant,  that 
Elise  Lesage  is  to  be  married ;  see,  he  is  talking  to  her 
now.” 

There  is  a  slight  tone  of  satisfaction  in  Madame  Hau- 
lanl’s  «mooth  voice,  and  yet  in  her  heart  she  is  sorry  for 
her  friend’s  disappointment  ;  all  the  market-place  of  Au¬ 
bette  have  giveu  Ldon  Roussel  to  the  charming  Marie. 

“  Ldon  Roussel  I  why  she  is  as  old  as  be  is,  older ;  and 
ma  foi,  bow  ugly  I  and  her  parents,  no  one  knows  where 


I  they  came  from  ;  and  she  —  she  is  nothing  but  a  money- 
I  grubber.” 

I  The  day  is  tedious  to  Madame  Hachette ;  she  tries  to 
I  speak  to  Ldon,  but  he  avoids  her  with  a  distant  bow. 

There  is  not  even  Alphonse  Poireau  to  help  her,  only 
I  little  Pierre  Trotin  comes  and  carries  her  baskets  to  the 
'  donkey-cart. 

She  calls  at  the  doctor’s  house,  but  she  cannot  see  him. 
<  Madame  Hachette’s  heart  has  not  been  so  heavy  since  her 
I  husband  died. 

'  “  It  is  that  serpent”  —  she  wipes  her  eyes  on  a  huge 

I  blue  and  yellow  pocket-handkerchief  —  “who  has  done  it 
'  all,  and  my  poor,  unsuspecting  child  has  flirted  with  Nico¬ 
las,  and  made  the  way  easy.  Ciel  1  what  do  I  know ;  it  ii 
I  possible  that  Marie  loves  Nicolas,  and  is  willing  to  throw 
j  lierself  away  on  a  vaurien  with  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  and 
I  the  news  will  not  grieve  her  as  it  has  grieved  me.” 

She  meets  her  servant  Jeanne  at  the  entrance  of  the 
!  road,  and  gives  up  the  donkey-cart  to  her  care.  Then  she 
I  goes  on  sorrowfully  and  silently  to  find  Marie. 

I  The  door  stands  ajar  just  as  she  left  it.  She  goes  in 
’  more  quietly  than  usual,  but  Marie  hears  her. 

I  The  girl  sits  just  where  her  mother  left  her  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  the  loaf  of  bread  lies  untouched ;  it  is  plain  that 
Marie  has  gone  without  breakfast ;  her  face  is  very  pale, 
'  and  her  eyes  fix  strainingly  on  her  mother,  but  she  doei 
,  not  speak. 

Madanie's  vexation  makes  her  cross,  and  Marie’s  pale 
I  face  increases  her  trouble. 

“  How  naughty  thou  art,  then,  Marie  I  and  I  set  thee  a 
knife  and  a  plate,  thou  hadst  but  to  stretch  out  thy  hand. 
Ciel  I  but  the  market  tires.”  She  cuts  a  slice  of  bread  for 
her  daughter,  and  then  she  seats  herself. 

“Mother,”  Marie  bends  forward  and  shades  her  eyei 
with  her  hand,  “  didst  thou  fee  Lt^on  Roussel'f  ” 

Madame’s  sboulders  go  up  to  her  ears  in  a  heave  of  dis¬ 
gust. 

“  Thou  mavst  as  well  know  it,  Marie,  Ldon  Roussel  is 
promised  to  Elise  Lesage,  and  they  were  together  in  the 
market;  see  what  thy  folly  has  caused.” 

Rut  Marie  scarcely  hears  her  mother’s  reproaches  ;  the 
blood  flies  up  to  her  face,  and  then  it  leaves  her  paler  than 
before.  She  bends  lower — lower  yet,  until  she  overbal¬ 
ances  and  falls,  like  a  crushed  lily,  at  her  mother’s  feet. 


“  How  is  Marie  Hachette,”  Monsieur  Haulard  arks  of 
Monsieur  Gucroult,  the  doctor  of  Aubette,  as  he  meets  him 
hurrying  through  the  Rue  de  la  Bouchcrie. 

“  Ma  foi,  she  is  better,  the  poor  child,  but  she  must  be 
careful  this  winter  ”  —  then  seeing  llaulanl  look  anxious, 
the  good  doctor  says,  “  but  she  is  so  far  better  that  I  have 
discontinued  my  visits;  I  have  given  Marie  leave  to  corns 
to  Aubette.” 

“  That  is  good  news,”  says  Haulard,  as  the  doctor  shoots 

East  him,  and  the  tailor  tells  the  next  person  he  meets  that 
larie  Hachette  is  as  well  as  ever,  and  is  coming  to  market 
as  usual. 

It  is  Ldon  Roussel  to  whom  he  tells  this,  and  Monsieur 
Haulard  is  paineil  at  the  young  man’s  want  of  interest. 

“  Une  would  have  thought,”  he  says  to  his  wife,  when  he 
reaches  his  shop,  “  that  Roussel  was  displeased  with  Marie 
for  recovering  her  health.” 

“  Perhaps  be  thinks  she  will  make  a  fool  of  herself,  now 
she  is  well  again,  by  marrying  Nicolas  Marais;  I  bear  they 
are  lovers.” 

“  It  is  a  pity,”  say  s  the  dutiful  husband ;  “  girls  should 
not  choose  tor  themselves ;  you  did  not,  my  dear,  and  that 
is  why  our  life  has  gone  so  easily.” 

But  Marie  is  not  really  as  strong  as  the  doctor  pro¬ 
nounces  her  to  be;  her  cheeks  are  hollow,  and  the  color  on 
them  is  feverish  and  uncertain.  If  she  could  get  away  from 
home  she  would  have  more  chance  of  mending.  Madame 
Hachette’s  sorrow  at  her  daughter's  changed  looks  expend! 
itself  in  querulous  remonstrance  on  the  folly  of  flirting,  and 
on  the  g<^-for-nothing  qualities  of  Nicolas  Marais.  Nico- 
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Itf  has  come  to  inquire  for  Marie,  but  Madame  llachetie 
^ived  biin  so  uncourteously,  that  the  poor  fellow  contents 
himself  with  hovering  about,  on  the  chance  of  meeting 
Jlsrie  alone. 

But  he  never  secs  her,  although  the  rumor  grows  strong 
in  St.  Gertrude,  and  is  wafted  on  to  Aubette,  that  Nicolas 
tad  Marie  will  he  married  as  soon  as  she  gets  well  enough 
to  see  about  wedding  clothes. 

It  is  the  beginning  of  October,  a  bright,  clear  morning, 
the  red  and  yellow  leaves  come  swiftly  to  the  ground,  with 
t  sadden  snap  from  the  twigs  that  held  them  ;  the  rabbits 
move  about  briskly,  and  a  couple  of  field  mice,  in  search  of 
winter  store,  run  across  the  road,  nearly  under  Marie’s 
feet. 

Marie’s  cheeks  are  rosy  with  the  fresh,  crisp  air,  but  she 
does  not  look  gay  or  happy.  Life  seems  to  have  got  into  a 
hard  knot,  which  the  poor  little  girl  finds  no  power  to  un¬ 
tie.  Market-day  used  to  be  a  fete  to  Marie,  but  to-day  she 
considers  it  a  penance  to  be  sent  into  Aubette.  She  is  not 
going  to  hold  her  stall  —  ah,  no,  she  is  not  nearly  strong 
enough  for  such  a  fatigue  —  but  Madame  Hachette  has  a 
Kvere  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  Jeanne  cannot  be  trusted 
to  buv  the  weekly  provision  of  groceries.  So  Marie  must 
go.  She  shrinks,  as  she  goes  along,  at  the  thought  of  see¬ 
ing  Leon  Uoussel.  There  is  another  thought  which  she 
will  not  face  —  that  it  is  possible  Leon  and  Elise  Lesage 
will  be  together  in  the  market-place. 

“  I  need  not  go  into  the  Grande  Place  at  all,”  the  poor 
child  says,  “  I  can  get  all  I  want  at  the  shop  of  Monsieur 
Leblanc  in  the  Rue  des  bons  Enfants,”  and  she  goes  there 
when  she  reaches  Aubette. 

But  Marie  has  miscalculated  her  strength.  She  grows 
to  suddenly  white  that  Monsieur  Leblanc,  the  kind  epicier 
of  the  Rue  des  bons  Enfants,  takes  her  into  his  daughter’s 
room,  and  makes  her  lie  down  on  the  little  sofa.  Marie 
lies  there,  with  widely-opened  eyes,  wondering  how  she  shall 
get  back  to  St.  (lertrude. 

“  You  are  to  lie  still  till  Thdrhse  comes  in  from  market,” 
the  old  man  says,  “  and  then  she  will  arrange  about  your 
going  home.” 

Marie  lies  gazing  dreamily  at  the  blue-papered  ceiling. 
“I  used  to  think  Therhse  Leblanc  a  cross  old  maid,”  she 
thinks;  “  shall  I  be  a  cross  old  maid,  too?  ” 

And  then  the  pale  stricken  girl  holds  up  her  thin  hand, 
looks  at  it,  and  sighs. 

“  I  shall  not  be  old ;  I  shall  die  soon  ;  poor  mother,  she 
will  forgive  Nicolas  when  I  am  gone  away  t  ” 

There  is  a  bustle  in  the  shop,  but  Marie  does  not  heed 
it ;  she  smiles  when  Therhse  comes  in,  but  she  is  too  weak 
to  talk  —  too  weak  to  make  any  objection  when  she  hears 
that  a  farmer,  who  lives  some  miles  beyond  St.  Gertrude, 
has  undertaken  to  convey  her  in  his  huge,  green-hootled 
wagon,  as  far  as  the  cross-road. 

Thercse  stands  over  her  while  she  eats  a  piece  of  bread 
and  drinks  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then  the  farmer,  a  stout 
old  Norman,  in  a  gray  blouse,  helps  her  into  the  back  of 
the  wagon,  and  makes  a  comfortable  resing  place  for  her 
on  some  of  the  hay,  still  lefl  unsold,  under  the  lofty, 
arched  roof. 


“  Get  up,  my  friend,  get  up ;  you  will  reach  Yvetdt 
sooner  if  I  give  you  a  lifk  than  if  you  wait ;  the  diligence 
does  not  leave  Aubette  till  six  o’clock,  remembet,  and  my 
old  horses  get  over  the  ground  surely,  if  not  quickly.” 

Marie  rouses  from  a  sort  of  a  doze,  but  she  cannot  see 
the  farmer  or  the  wayfarer  to  whom  he  speaks ;  a  pile  of 
new  fruit-baskets  fills  up  the  middle  of  the  huge  vehicle, 
and  makes  a  wall  between  Marie  and  the  driving-seat. 

“  Well,  mon  gars,  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  you,  and 
the  town  gossip  of  Aubette  tells  me  more  of  your  affairs 
than  you  ever  condescend  to  inform  your  cousin  of  —  ah, 
ma  foi,  your  mother  was  different,  Ldon.  Dame,  I  could 
never  pass  her  door  after  your  father  died  but  she  would 
stop  my  wagon,  and  ask  me  for  just  five  minutes’  counsel, 
hot  you  young  ones  are  all  alike,  the  world  has  got  a  new 


pivot  it  seems,  for  this  generation,  and  it  will  move  round 
more  easily  when  we  graybeards  are  all  kicked  out.” 

“  I  do  not  think  so,  for  one”  —  Marie  has  known  she 
must  hear  Leon  Roussel’s  voice,  and  yet  her  heart  throbs 
violently  at  his  first  words  —  “  but,  my  cousin,  what  is  the 
news  that  thou  hast  learned  about  me  in  Aubette?  —  is  it 
good  or  bad  news  ?  ” 

“  Well,  the  news  varies ;  sometimes  I  hear  thee  coupled 
with  one  girl,  and  then  again  with  another,  till  I  do  not 
know  what  to  think ;  Leon,  I  am  afraid  thou  art  fickle.” 

There  is  a  pause,  Marie  raises  herself  on  one  elbow  and 
listens  breathlessly ;  it  never  comes  to  her  mind  that  she  is 
listening  to  talk  not  intended  for  her  ears. 

“  Weil,  man,”  the  farmer  seems  nettled,  “  why  not  speak 
out  and  say  thou  art  promised  to  old  Lesage’s  daughter  ?  ” 
Because  I  am  not  promised  to  her.” 

Marie  stifles  a  sob  —  it  seems  as  if  her  heart  cannot  much 
longer  hold  in  its  agitation  — she  longs  so  intensely  for  the 
farmer’s  next  ({u^stion  and  for  Ldon's  answer. 

”  Art  thou  then  promised  to  the  beauty  of  the  market, 
the  little  Marie?  ” 

There  is  no  pause  this  time.  Ldon’s  words  come  out 
rapidly,  and  with  bitter  emphasis. 

”  No,  Marie  Hachette  is  going  to  marry  Marais  of  Vatte- 
ville.” 

“Marry I  ma  foi,  I  hear  the  girl  is  very  ill,  tiens I  —  I 
forget  —  there  is  a  sick  girl  in  the  wagon  now  — chut  I  ” 

it  seems  to  the  listener  that  Ldon  spoke  heedless  of  the 
farmer’s  last  word. 

“  Once  again  the  town  gossip  has  deceived  you,  Michel. 
I  heard  a  week  ago,  and  Haulard  had  then  just  learned  it 
from  the  doctor  Gucroult,  that  Marie  Hachette  is  as  well 
and  gay  as  ever.  I  believe  she  has  come  back  to  the  mar¬ 
ket.” 

No  reply. 

The  silence  that  follows  oppresses  Marie  —  a  sense  of 
guilt  steals  over  her. 

It  is  not  likely  that  old  Michel  Roussel  knew  who  she 
was  when  he  helped  her  into  the  wagon.  She  remembers 
now  that  Leon  has  told  h'^r  of  his  rich  cousin  at  Yvetdt, 
she  must  get  out  soon,  anu  then  L^on  will  see  her,  and 
know  that  she  has  heard  him.  She  is  sick  with  shame. 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  honest  to  have  betrayed  her 
presence  ?  —  it  is  too  late  now. 

“  And  I  cannot —  I  have  not  the  courage.” 

Marie  crouches  closer  under  the  wall  of  baskets. 

Suddenly  Leon  speaks. 

“  Well,  Michel,  I  will  get  out  here,”  he  says  ;  “  do  not 
listen  to  the  gossips  of  Aubette,  my  good  cousin.” 

The  wagon  stops;  Marie  hears  farewells  exchanged, 
and  then  on  they  jog  again  to  St.  Gertrude. 

Marie’s  heart  is  suddenly  stilled,  its  painful  throbbing 
and  fluttering  subside,  it  sinks  like  lead.  Ldon  is  gone, 
and  she  has  Hung  away  her  only  chance  of  telling  him 
that  Nicolas  Marais  never  has  been,  never  will  be  more 
to  her  than  a  friend. 

“  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  am  1  1  may  often  see  him,  hut  how 
can  1  say  this,  and  just  now  the  way  was  open.” 

When  Farmer  Roussel  stops  the  wagon  again,  and 
comes  round  to  the  back  to  help  Marie  out,  he  finds  her 
sobbing  bitterly. 

“  Here  we  are  at  St.  Gertrude  —  but,  ma  foi,  it  is  child¬ 
ish,  ma  belle,”  he  says  kindly,  “  to  go  spoiling  your  pretty 
eyes  because  you  feel  ill;  courage,  }ou  will  soon  be  well 
if  you  eat  and  drink  and  keep  a  light  heart.” 

He  helps  her  down  tenderly,  and  shakes  both  her  hands 
in  his  before  he  lets  her  go. 

“  Well,”  he  says,  as  he  rolls  up  on  to  the  seat,  “  I  won¬ 
der  I  had  not  asked  for  a  kiss ;  she  is  rarely  prettv,  poor 
ehild.” 

Marie  stands  still  just  where  she  found  her  mother 
seated  on  that  evening  which,  so  it  seems  to  the  girl,  began 
all  her  misery  —  but  till  now  through  all  there  has  b<Mn 
hope  —  the  hope  given  by  disbelief  in  Lion’s  engagement 
to  Elise  Lesage.  Now  there  is  the  sad  terrible  certainty 
that  Lfion  believes  her  false.  Marie  knows  that  though 
she  has  never  pledged  faith,  still  her  eyes  have  shown 
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L^n  feelings  which  no  other  man  has  seen  in  them.  For 
a  moment  she  lee.ls  nerved  to  a  kind  of  desperation ;  she 
will  go  and  seek  Leon  and  tell  him  the  truth,  tell  him  that 
some  one  has  set  on  foot  this  false  report  of  her  promise  to 
Nicolas  Marais. 

She  turns  azain  towards  the  high  road,  and  then  her 
heart  sinks.  How  can  she  seek  L4on  ?  It  is  plain  he 
does  not  love  her ;  and  if  she  makes  this  confession  will  it 
not  be  a  tacit  avowal  of  love  for  himself? 

The  w-ight  at  her  heart  seems  to  burden  her  limbs. 
She  drags  on  towards  home  wearily  and  slowly. 

The  road  turns  suddenly  into  St.  Gertrude  and  takes  a 
breathing  space  at  a  sharp  angle  with  a  breadth  of  grass 
bordered  by  a  clump  of  nut-trees. 

Before  Marie  reaches  the  nut-trees  she  sees  L^on  Rous¬ 
sel  standing  beside  them.  She  stops,  but  he  has  been 
waiting  for  her  coining;  he  comes  forward  to  meet  her. 

“  Bon  soir,  Marie,”  he  speaks  very  coldly,  “  1  have  been 
to  your  cottage  to  inquire  for  you,”  he  raises  hfs  cap,  but 
he  makes  no  effort  to  take  her  band,  “  and  then  I  heard 
ou  were  expected  home  from  Aubette.  I  did  not  know 
ow  ill  you  had  been  till  to  day,  Marie ;  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
it ;  I  had  been  told  you  were  quite  recovered.” 

His  cold,  hard  manner  wounds  her  sorely. 

“  Ob,  I  am  better,  thank  you,”  but  as  she  speaks  her 
sight  grows  dizzy ;  she  would  fall  if  Ldon  did  not  catch 
her  in  his  arms. 

She  feels  that  he  clasps  her  closely  to  him  for  an  instant, 
and  then  he  looses  his  bold. 

“  Thank  you ;  ”  she  frees  herself.  “  I  am  better,  I  will 
go  home  now.  Monsieur  Roussel.” 

He  takes  off  his  cap  and  bows  mechanically,  and  Marie 
turns  towards  St.  Gertrude. 

But  she  does  not  move,  she  has  no  power  to  go  forward ; 
an  impulse  stronger  than  her  will  holds  her.  She  looks 
round,  L4on  has  not  moved  either.  He  stands  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

“  I  must  tell  you  something,”  she  says. 

L^on  starts ;  he  has  never  heard  Marie  speak  in  such  a 
humble  tone. 

“I  was  in  the  wagon  just  now,  and  I  heard  your  talk 
with  Monsieur  Michel.”  Iler  cheeks  grow  crimson.  “  But, 
Monsieur  Roussel,  you  are  ia  error  about  me.  Nicolas 
Marais  is  my  friend  ;  I  do  not  deny  it ;  ”  Leon’s  face  grows 
so  stern  that  her  eyes  droop  and  her  voice  falters ;  “  but 
he  will  never  be  more  to  me  —  be  has  always  been  my 
friend.” 

L^on  comes  close  to  her  and  takes  her  hand. 

“  Marie,  is  this  true  ?  ”  his  voice  is  so  harsh  and  severe 
that  she  shrinks  from  him;  ”  }ou  mufit  tell  me  the  truth, 
and  you  must  not  be  angry  if  I  doubt  you.  My  child,  did 
I  not  see  Nicolas  kiss  the  letter  you  sent  him,  and  look  at 
you  as  he  kissed  it?  ” 

“Did  Elise  Lesage  tell  you  I  wrote  that  letter?” 
Marie’s  fear  has  suddenly  left  her ;  she  smiles  up  at  her 
lover,  once  more  bis  own  arch  bright  Marie.  “  How 
could  xou,  how  dared  you  believe  her,  L4on?  1  have  a 
great  mind  not  to  tell  you  the  truth.” 

But  Lton  Roussel  is  satisfied,  for  while  she  speaks  his 
arms  have  folded  round  her  again,  and  he  is  much  too 
happy  to  trouble  himself  about  Nicolas  Marais. 

Ldon  and  Marie  are  to  be  married  in  November,  and 
Mam’selle  Lesage  has  been  so  indisposed  that  for  two 
consecutive  Saturdays  she  has  sent  a  deputy  to  collect 
her  weekly  sous  in  the  market  of  Aubette. 


OF  QUARRELSO.ME  FOLK. 

BY  “  THE  COUNTRY  PAR80.N.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  such  a  phenom¬ 
enon  as  Luck;  and  that  it  sets  heavily  against  some  un¬ 
lucky  men.  I  say  phenomenon  :  because  there  is  no  such 
thi'nff  as  Luck.  But  it  looks  as  though  there  were :  many 


events  fall  out  as  though  there  were.  There  is  such  an  ap¬ 
pearance  as  a  run  of  luck,  good  or  bad,  in  the  lot  of  cer¬ 
tain  human  beings. 

If  you  find  that  a  man,  wherever  he  is  placed,  quarrels 
with  everybody  with  whom  he  is  placed  in  near  relation, 
this  assuredly  looks  ill.  It  appears  as  though  it  must  be 
mainly  through  bis  own  fault.  Even  should  be  be  able  to 
make  out,  in  the  case  of  each  quarrel,  that  he  met  provo¬ 
cation,  you  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  something 
amiss  in  the  constitution  of  one  who  somehow  manages  to 
elicit  the  worst  that  is  in  the  nature  of  everybody  he  meets 
—  the  most  unreasonable,  wrong-headed,  unfair,  insolent 

f  art.  Vet  in  this  you  may  be  forming  an  unjust  judgment, 
t  is  conceivable  that  the  man  who  has  quarrelled  with 
everybody  everywhere  from  youth  to  age,  may  have  done 
so  because  he  has  been  inexpressibly  unhappy  in  the  mo- 
ple  with  whom  he  has  been  obliged  to  live  and  deal.  The 
unl'keliest  things  have  happened:  happened  many  times: 
j  and  it  is  extremely  likely  that  a  great  many  extremely  un¬ 
likely  things  will  happen  in  time  coming.  Hasty  and  in¬ 
experienced  folk,  instantly  at  bearing  from  a  fellow-crea¬ 
ture  that  he  lately  served  on  a  jury  with  eleven  others,  all 
hopelessly  stupid  and  unreasonable,  rush  to  a  conclusion 
which  may  be  conceived  without  being  expressed.  Yet 
the  case  may  have  happened.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  believe 
it  did  happen.  The  writer’s  profession  excuses  him  from 
ever  serving  on  a  jury :  he  speaks  from  no  personal  feeling. 
But  a  man  of  high  intelligence  and  of  lawyer-like  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  law  of  evidence  lately  informed  him  of  the 
discussion  which  occurred  in  the  jury  room  when  the  jury 
had  retired :  and  assuredly  for  utter  stupidity,  and  inca- 
1  pacity  to  discern  what  facts  were  relevant  to  the  issue  and 
what  had  nothing  earthly  to  do  with  it,  the  eleven  other 

i’urymen  could  not  be  spoken  of  too  warmly.  Let  it  be 
lere  said,  parenthetically,  that  only  the  deep  tendency  in 
human  nature  to  reverence,  trust  in,  and  be  guided  by  the 
Unknown,  can  explain  the  respect  paid  to  the  verdict  of  a 
jury.  If  the  human  race  knew  the  reasons  and  considera¬ 
tions  which  decided  it  in  many  cases,  trial  by  jury  would 
be  forthwith  abolished.  Where  the  verdict  is  right,  the 
reasons  are  commonly  wrong.  And  it  is  only  because  the 
decision  is  announced  smpliciter,  that  sane  people  defer 
to  it. 

Now,  as  the  one  reasonable  man  may  through  special 
ill-luck  find  himself  set  to  serve  with  eleven  unreasonable 
jurymen,  even  so  the  man  who  quarrels  wherever  he  goes 
may  not  be  a  quarrelsome  man,  but  a  man  whom  evil  for¬ 
tune  has  appointed  to  fall  in  everywhere  with  quarrelsome 
people.  Or,  be  may  be  lacking  in  nothing  more  than  that 
tact  and  forbearance  which  shall  at  a  critical  moment 
gently  put  provocation  aside.  It  may  have  been,  that  one 
such  moment  has  been  in  a  man’s  career  like  the  facing 
points  on  a  railway  :  has  turned  him  aside  into  a  wrong 
line  from  wbijh  there  was  no  return.  One  conspicuous 
error  may  have  got  the  dog  an  ill-name  which  evermore 
stuck  to  him :  may  have  condemned  him  to  go  on  always 
in  that  dismal  lane  of  wrong-doing  wherein  is  no  turning. 
The  great  thing  which  keeps  many  men  right  under  prov¬ 
ocation  is  their  knowing  that  it  is  expected  of  them  that 
they  will  keep  right:  indeed,  that  it  is  taken  as  certain. 
'They  will  not  disappoint  all  their  friends,  and  stain  a  good 
reputation.  But  if  a  poor  wretch  has  no  reputation  to 
maintain  :  if  he  knows  that  he  is  expected  to  make  a  fool 
of  himself  ;  and  that  the  thing  which  would  astonish 
everybody  would  be  his  behaving  with  good  temper  and 
good  sense  :  if  he  knows,  further,  that  if  he  behaved  ever 
so  well,  a  great  many  of  his  acquaintances  would  hasten  to 
say  that  he  had  bepaved  very  badly :  what  a  wholesome 
check  is  taken  off  that  luckless  mortal :  moral  curb,  blink¬ 
ers,  bearing-rein,  and  kicking-strap  I  and  of  course  la 
breaks  out  and  fires  up  and  exhibits  himself  as  an  ill-tem¬ 
pered  fool.  I  do  not  say  but  he  is  blameworthy  :  but  cer¬ 
tainly  he  deserves  profound  pity ;  and  the  kindly  sympa¬ 
thy  and  helping-hand.  You,  energetic  and  warm-hearted 
resuier,  not  without  the  sensitive  nervous  system  and  the 
vivid  memory,  who,  by  forbearance,  self-control,  good 
sense,  good  taste,  good  temper,  have  got  so  far  on  your 
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journey  throa];h  life  with  very  few  quarrels,  have  some¬ 
times  felt  that  rising  within  you  which,  unrepressed,  might 
have  resulted  in  mmcing  you  as  utter  an  Ishmaelite  as  some 
poor  fellow  you  readily  think  of  in  your  own  vocation,  who 
bai  not  left  himself  a  friend.  And  it  was  not  easy  to  re¬ 
press  it.  There  are  those  to  whom  it  is  far  easier  and 
more  natural  to  say  the  sharp  word  than  to  hold  it  back. 
And  you  have  said  many  a  sharp  word :  but  they  were 
aid  inarticulately.  You  have  dealt  many  a  smart  blow, 
perhaps  even  a  stab  or  two  :  but  it  was  all  done  inwardly : 
yon  stopped  it  in  the  millionth  part  of  a  second:  and 
never  mortal  knew  but  yourself,  if  you  believe  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  you  will  think  you  may  have  to  answer  for  it  some 
day.  You  are  not  so  much  better  than  the  poor  wretch 
who  burst  out  with  what  you  kept  in.  A  very  great  man, 
who  was  also  a  good  man,  told  me  that  in  the  view  of  cer¬ 
tain  social  and  ecclesiastical  facts,  he  had  cursed  and 
sworn  a  great  deal,  dumbly.  He  wa^  one  of  the  latest 
preachers  and  philanthropists  of  his  time.  And  multitudes 
who  knew  and  revered  him  would  have  been  amazed  be¬ 
yond  expression  had  they  heard  those  unspmken  words. 

To  this  point  the  idea  present  to  the  writer’s  mind  has 
been  one  which  possibly  is  quite  away  from  the  reader’s 
experience.  .It  has  been  the  idea  of  a  person  in  a  public 
station  who  falls  out  with  all  those  with  whom  he  is  called 
to  work :  all  above  him,  all  below  him,  all  coordinate  with 
him.  That  such  quarrelsome  persons  exist  is  certain  fact. 
Once  upon  a  time,  a  human  being  desired  to  convey  a 
message  to  the  incumbent  of  a  Scotem  parish.  He  met  the 
iacumbent’s  man-servant,  a  quaint  old  person,  and  asked 
him  to  convey  the  message  to  the  clergyman.  The  man¬ 
servant  listened  with  a  somewhat  embarrassed  air;  and 
beally  said,  “  If  ye  please,  sir,  I  would  rayther  ye  wrote 
him  a  letter:  tor  ye  see  the  Doakter  and  me  are  no 
on  speaking  terms  at  present.”  The  Doctor,  one  of  the 
most  genial  of  men,  had  found  it  needful  to  give  a  scolding 
to  his  old  domestic,  a  scolding  which  in  half  an  hour  he 
had  completely  forgot,  and  the  old  servant  preferred  to 
pat  the  case  as  an  estrangement  between  equals  rather 
than  as  the  fault  of  an  inferior  and  the  gentle  indignation 
of  his  master.  But  the  instance  comes  in  illustration  of 
what  1  have  said  as  to  quarrelling  with  those  below,  above, 
and  on  the  level.  I  have  known  a  clergyman  who  might 
be  said  to  have  quarrelled  with  his  bishop,  with  the  neigh¬ 
boring  clergy,  likewise  with  his  beadle  and  pew-openers. 

But  the  writer’s  line  of  thought  has  no  doubt  been 
directed  by  his  professional  bias :  and  probably  most 
readers,  thinking  of  quarrelsome  folk,  will  think  rather  of 
the  unlucky  and  unpleasing  mortal  whose  strifes  and  alien¬ 
ations  are  in  the  fields  of  private  life :  the  man  who  is  not 
on  speaking  terms  with  his  brothers,  who  cannot  manage 
to  live  with  his  wife,  who  is  always  changing  his  lawyer, 
picking  a  quarrel  with  his  clergyman,  bringing  an  action 
at  law  against  the  neighboring  squire  about  some  trumpery 
matter  of  fences  or  water-privileges,  rushing  from  one 
shopkeeper  to  another  for  some  smidl  negligence  or  offence, 
and  served  by  a  rapid  succession  of  the  least  trustworthy 
kind  of  servants.  The  truly  quarrelsome  person  is  a 
pattern  of  consistency :  he  never  fails  to  maintain  his 
character :  he  quarrels  daily  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  a  long  life.  It  is  his  nature :  and  nature  will  assert 
itwlf.  As  surely  as  wood  will  float  and  lead  will  sink, 
will  the  quarrelsome  man  get  into  an  altercation.  Place 
him  in  the  conditions,  and  the  consequence  is  sure.  A 
fnend  of  the  writer’s  once  was  in  a  crowded  railway  sta¬ 
tion  at  the  starting  of  a  ti'ain.  He  was  told  that  a  certain 
veiy  eminent  and  truly  amiable  but  extremely  irritable 
philosopher  was  to  go  by  it.  When  the  train  had  gone,  he 
stated  that  he  had  seen  the  great  philosopher,  and  was 
much  interested  in  the  sight.  How  did  you  know  him  ? 
was  the  natural  question.  The  ready  answer  was,  “  I  saw 

old  gentleman  giving  an  awful  blowing-up  to  one  of  the 
po^rs,  and  I  knew  it  must  be  ‘  the  great  man.’  So  it 
*u.  And  doubtless,  when  the  train  had  gone,  there 
would  be  an  altercation  on  the  question  whether  the  car- 
”*?*.  should  be  up  or  down. 

It  is  curious,  but  true,  tnat  the  irritahle  nervous  system 


which  makes  a  man  go  through  life  in  this  contentious  way, 
is  sometimes  associated  with  a  very  soft  voice  and  pleasant 
manner.  When  I  was  a  young  lad,  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
one  whose  name  was  a  proverb  over  a  large  tract  of  the 
country  for  his  quarrelsome  nature.  No  reader  can  possi¬ 
bly  surmise  who  he  was :  and  it  can  do  no  harm  now  to 
say  that  in  his  time  he  approached  more  nearly  to  having 
his  hand  against  every  man  and  every  man’s  hand  against 
him,  than  any  other  human  being  in  the  land  he  lived  in. 
And  how  astonishing  it  was  to  find  the  gentle  tones  of  a 
most  pleasant  voice,  and  a  deferential,  kindly,  and  almost 
timid  manner,  as  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  the  fierce 
Ishmaelite.  When  the  oflence  came,  indeed,  he  became  in 
one  instant  another  man  :  it  was  as  if  you  had  trod  on  the 
tail  of  a  sleeping  and  truculent  bull-dog.  The  voice 
changed,  the  features  changed :  there  might  be  justice  to 
an  opponent,  but  it  was  the  hardest  and  sternest.  When 
he  was  in  such  a  mood,  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  mentioned.  'The  irritable  man  exclaimed, 
with  vociferous  wrath,  “  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  fool  I  ” 

It  is  a  very  trying  thing  to  be  constrained  by  circum¬ 
stances  to  maintain  relations  with  a  quarrelsome  person. 
It  approaches  closely  to  the  character  of  the  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  when  you  have  some  tie  to  such  a  one  which  you 
cannot  break,  and  so  must  have  many  dealings  with 
him.  Such  a  trouble,  no  doubt,  is  good  for  one :  you  learn 
the  habit  of  self-restraint,  likewise  of  deliberation  in 
speech :  but  no  one  would  willingly  hold  much  intercourse 
with  a  fellow-creature  in  talking  with  whom  you  must  be 
ever  on  your  guard,  for  fear  he  may  take  offence.  And  all 
your  caution  will  not  hinder  you  some  day  saying  or  doing 
that  which  a  perverse  ingenuity  may  twist  into  a  ground 
of  offence.  Mr.  Jollikin  one  winter  afternoon  said  to  Mr. 
Snarling  that  the  latter  had  chosen  an  unpleasant  day  for 
his  walk.  Mr.  Snarling  replied,  with  much  bitterness, 
that  he  supposed  that  concerned  nobo<ly  but  himself ;  and 
would  hardly  speak  to  Jollikin  for  about  three  months. 
Jollikin  would  be  too  thankful  if  he  never  needed  to  speak 
to  Snarling  any  more  forever :  but  there  are  many  matters 
of  business  on  which  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should 
communicate.  You  fancy  that  in  your  dealings  with  some 
quarrelsome  person,  you  will  be  so  forbearing,  so  reason¬ 
able,  so  yielding,  so  pleasant  in  manner,  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  you.  You  are 
wholly  mistaken.  Go  to  right  or  left,  that  person  will  find 
an  oflence  in  what  you  do.  There  are  creatures,  not  shut 
up  as  insane,  who  would  have  irritated  Job  and  infuriated 
Moses. 

A  word  of  the  latter  great  Lawgiver.  A  friend  of  mine 
went  to  church  one  day.  An  eminent  clergyman  preached. 
He  remarked  to  the  congregation  that  probably  some  of 
them  had  felt  surprise  at  finding  Moses  described  as  the 
meekest  of  men,  inasmuch  as  he  on  various  occasions  broke 
out  into  manifestations  of  rather  violent  temper.  But  then, 
said  the  distinguished  preacher,  you  must  consider  how 
Moses  was  placed.  For  many  years,  Moses  had  the  charge 
of  a  great  number  of  Jews.  Now,  if  any  of  you  had  the 
charge  of  one  Jew  for  two  or  three  weeks,  you  would  learn 
to  wonder  at  Moses’  meekness  instead  of  being  surprised  by 
his  occasional  outbursts.  At  this  point,  the  congregation 
audibly  tittered.  The  preacher,  among  many  high  quali¬ 
ties,  was  lacking  in  humor.  It  bad  never  occurred  to  him 
that  be  was  saying  what  could  cause  a  smile.  And  he  ap- 

C eared  much  surprised  and  even  shocked  at  the  result  of 
is  very  just  observation.  It  was  understood  that  he  had, 
at  one  period  of  his  life,  the  care  of  a  convert  from  Juda¬ 
ism  :  and  that  personal  experience  made  its  moan  in  these 
sentences. 

It  may  well  be  admitted  that  the  position  held  b^  Moses 
was  a  trying  one.  But  I  have  a  distinct  conviction  that 
there  are  positions  in  modern  life  which  make  nearly  as 
heavy  a  demand  upon  forbearance  and  good  nature.  There 
is  one  such  position,  whose  nature  I  shaU  but  in  the  remotest 
measure  indicate,  in  which  a  few  human  beings  are  placed; 
which  long  and  sorrowful  experience  has  proved  to  be  too 
much  for  the  temper  of  even  very  conscientious  and  good 
men.  It  has  subjected  such  to  what  in  mechanics  is  called 
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a  brtoJcing  strain.  And  the  upshot  has  been  not  merely 
dUcomlbri  to  themselves,  but  public  scandal.  There  nre 
men  so  coupled  that  they  cannot  quarrel  without  injuring 
their  power  to  do  their  work  eOiciently  and  well.  1  am 
luppoking  both  to  be  reputable  and  worthy.  Unhappily, 
it  u  not  always  so.  And  then,  it  becomes  specially  need¬ 
ful  that  the  one  who  has  a  character  to  lose  should  refuse 
to  be  led  into  a  public  quarrel  by  any  measure  of  provoca¬ 
tion.  Let  such  a  one  ever  remember  that  people  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  unaware  of  the  facts,  will  at  once  take  up  the  rough 
impression  that  there  must  be  faults  on  both  sides.  There 
is  no  more  irritating  experience  than  when  one  who  has 
practised  patience  beyond  Job’s  with  some  cantankerous 
tool,  but  in  the  end  breaks  out  upon  him,  bears  that  said. 
Wherelbre,  never  break  out  I  With  whatever  inward 
efi'ort,  see  you  never  quarrel  with  the  human  creature 
whose  character  is  such  that  a  quarrel  would  be  uninixed 
gain  to  him  and  unuii.xed  loss  to  you.  You  are  not  on 
equal  terms.  Don’t  quarrel,  however  bard  your  adversary 
tries  for  a  ({uarrel,  and  however  far  in  the  wrong  he  may 
be.  Draw  otl'  from  him ;  but  no  more. 

And  let  the  reputable  mortal,  when  the  disreputable  tries 
hard  to  have  a  blow-up  with  him,  remember  a  fact  beyond 
the  certain  fact  that  indiirerent  strangers  will  in  the  case  of 
a  blow-up  conclude  that  both  parties  are  so  far  in  the 
wrong.  The  further  fact  is  this :  most  certain  and  most 
lamentable,  yet  quite  explicable.  There  are  a  certain  set 
of  people  who  in  case  of  strife  between  the  reputable  and 
the  disrepuuble  will  always  take  the  side  of  the  disreputa¬ 
ble  simply  because  such.  By  necessity  of  their  nature  and 
position  they  wdl  become  the  vehement  partisans  of  a  man 
immediately  on  its  being  made  plain  that  he  is  a  drunkard, 
a  Ibrger,  or  a  swindler.  Not  necessarily  because  they  feel 
that  thus  his  character  approximates  to  theirs,  though  this 
consideration  has  its  weight :  but  broadly,  because  they 
must  needs  take  the  side  that  is  opposed  to  law  and  order, 
and  to  the  way  of  thinking  ot  the  educated  class.  He  was 
a  practical  philosopher,  that  American  statesman,  who  find¬ 
ing  his  popularity  waning  with  a  large  stratum  of  his  con¬ 
stituents,  revived  it  by  stealing  a  sheep.  This,  being  made 
known,  set  the  better  elass  against  him  :  and  instantly  ex¬ 
cited  the  warmest  regard  for  him  on  the  ptrt  of  the  wor^e 
class.  He  was  an  injured  man,  the  victim  of  calumny; 
the  true  cause  of  his  restored  popularity  being  the  secret 
conviction  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  that  the  calumny 
was  quite  true. 

Long  ago,  in  a  remote  part  of  Britain,  there  was  a  man, 
the  incumbent  of  a  rural  parish,  whose  church  was  thinly 
attended,  and  in  whose  preaching  no  mortal  fell  the  small¬ 
est  interest.  But  that  man,  besides  being  stupid,  was  bad : 
and  by  ecclesiastical  sentence  he  was  turned  out  of  his  liv¬ 
ing  :  deposed,  we  call  it.  He  forthwith  prorieeded  to  hold 
open-air  services  in  various  places:  strong  sympathy  with 
the  victim  of  oppression  was  developed  in  many  ill-formed 
minds;  and  it  was  said  that  sometimes  three  thousand 
persons  assembled  to  hear  him  preach.  No  one.  indeed,  of 
the  smallest  intelligence  countenanced  him.  But  he  was 
able  to  sustain  liiitifclf  in  the  sense  of  popular  favor.  For 
popularity  sometimes  means  the  favorable  opinion  of  a 
great  many  mortals,  the  opinion  of  each  of  whom  is  worth 
nothing.  Yet,  to  a  wrong-doer,  popularity  is  a  helpful 
thing.  Even  though  he  knows  he  does  not  deserve  it,  it  is 
sustaining.  But  it  is  specially  sustaining  in  such  a  case  as 
I  have  ilewrilied,  because  the  wrong-doer  knows  that  he 
does  deserve  the  peculiar  popularity  he  has  got.  It  is  by 
DO  means  accorded  him  under  any  mistake.  'Phere  is  a 
clear,  though  unexpressed  understanding,  between  the  noto¬ 
rious  scoundrel,  and  the  crowd  that  cheers  him. 

It  is  very  difficult,  in  practical  life,  for  some  men,  pecul¬ 
iarly  placed,  to  take  the  right  line  in  regani  to  quarrelling, 
or  indicating  a  potentiality  of  (|uarrelling.  Nothing  can  be 
more  wretcheil  than  to  he  ever  on  the  watch  for  an  olTence : 
to  be  ever  whipping  one’s  self  up  into  a  fever  of  wrath  ; 
writing  ferocious  letters  to  innocent  acquaintances ;  cutting 
such  dead :  aci|uiring  a  reputation  for  a  waspish  wrong¬ 
headedness  that  will  grailually  make  a  wilderness  around  a 
man.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sheep-like  incapacity  of 
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resentment  and  defence  will  invite  aggression  and  imperti¬ 
nence.  It  will  not  do  that  the  human  being  should  just  let 
himself  be  kicked  and  take  no  oflence.  It  is  expedient  that 
it  should  be  understood  that  the  sharp  claws  are  there: 
thus  they  will  never  need  to  be  used.  If  it  is  made  plain 
that  you  are  quite  able  to  defend  yourself,  you  will  hardly 
ever  be  called  to  do  so. 

There  is  a  practical  difficulty  here,  specially  felt  by  men 
in  certain  vocations ;  but  the  use  of  wisdom  is  to  over¬ 
come  practical  difficulties.  The  writer's  father,  a  wise  and 
ood  man,  was  for  many  years  a  country  clergyman.  1 
ave  heard  him  speak  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  such  a 
position,  among  a  hard-headed  and  grasping  population. 
Many  people,  he  said,  think  it  quite  fair  to  cheat  a  clergy¬ 
man  :  and  then  if  the  clergyman  objects  to  being  cheated, 
they  call  him  a  worldly-minded  man.  Such  people  expect 
from  the  parson  a  literal  obedience  to  the  famous  and  good 
rule  to  turn  the  other  cheek  when  smitten,  which  they  never 
dream  of  rendering  themselves.  Well,  1  can  say  no  more 
than  was  said  by  a  very  wise  man  long  ago :  Get  wisdom. 
Wisdom,  with  meekness  and  deliberation,  will  help  a  man 
out  of  any  difficulty  not  arising  through  discreditable 
action  on  his  part.  A/ilis  sapienfia ;  an  excellent  thing: 
and  not  inconsistent  with  a  firm  hand  and  a  stout  he.art. 

The  n;vered  person  named  a  little  ago  said  that  it  wai 
difficult  for  one  placed  as  he  was  to  hold  the  right  course: 
he  did  not  say  it  was  impossible.  And  in  his  long  life  he 
was  rarely  cheated,  and  never  insulted.  Once,  indeed,  an 
ill-conditioned  cur  of  a  dissenting  shop-keeper  accosted  him 
on  the  village  street  on  a  Monday  morning,  and  said, 

“  You'll  be  glad  to  hear,  sir,  that  we  had  a  great  congrega¬ 
tion  at  the  meeting  house  last  night.”  “  Ah,  that  must  have 
been  very  pleasant  for  you,”  was  the  unruffled  reply. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  there  are  districts,  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  where  the  parochial  clergy  may  meet 
occasional  rudeness  from  some  sour  sectary,  who  fancies  he 
is  “  lifting  up  a  testimony.”  A  friend  of  mine,  lately  in¬ 
ducted  to  a  country  living,  soon  proceeded  to  visit  the  par¬ 
ishioners.  In  a  moorland  tract,  he  entered  the  cottage  of  a 
little  tailor.  He  sat  down,  and  proceeded  to  talk,  which 
be  never  found  it  difficult  to  do.  The  tailor  sat  on  a  table, 
stitching  away  in  sulky  silence.  At  length  he  spoke. 

”  Sir,”  said  he,  I  regard  it  as  an  unwarrantable  intrusion, 
your  entering  my  house :  and  I  ask  ye  in  what  capaweity 
ye’ve  come  here'/”  “My  good  man,"  was  the  reply,  “I 
come  as  your  parish  clergyman  :  you  know  it  is  my  duty  to 
know  all  my  parishioners,  and  to  be  of  use  to  them  in  any 
way  I  can.  I  know  you  don’t  attend  church,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  you  and  I'should  not  be  friends.”  Answer:  “I 
dinna  regard  ye  as  a  minister  of  Christ  ava,  but  as  a  servant 
of  Sawtan.  If  ye  come  as  a  gentleman,  well  and  good,  bat 
as  a  minister  I  refuse  to  receive  you.’’  All  this  was  un¬ 
promising  :  but  ten  years  later  that  youthful  parish  priest 
would  not  have  despaired  of  making  something  even  of  that 
little  man.  Thus  early  in  his  experience  he  had  imper 
fectly  learned  forbearance:  and  I  really  think  he  answered 
wrongly.  For.  rising  from  his  chair,  he  thus  addressed  the 
poor  tailor:  “My  good  fellow,  be  pleased  to  understand 
that  it  is  only  as  your  parish  clergyman  I  ever  dreamt  of 
visiting  you  :  when  1  visit  *  as  a  gentleman,’  as  you  express 
it,  I  don’t  visit  people  in  your  position  in  life.”  So  saying, 
he  departed. 

I  may  tay.  for  myself,  that  I  think  a  clergyman  should 
never  meet  the  impertinence  of  an  under-bred  person  with 
any  remark  evincing  the  smallest  irritation.  Without  that, 
the  thing  can  in  most  cases  be  stopped :  failing  this,  keep 
out  of  the  impertinent  man’s  way.  Let  it  be  understood, 
indeed,  that  if  the  smart  reply  is  held  back,  it  is  not  because 
it  is  not  forthcoming,  but  Wcause  the  parson  feels  it  would 
not  be  right  to  utter  it ;  and  not  worth  whi'e.  With  all 
other  men,  it  is  well  that  even  the  most  amiable  should  be 
understood  to  have  a  reserve  fund  of  capacity  to  fire  up; 
and  that  if  the  quarrel  be  forced,  there  is  something  volcanic 
to  meet  it.  A  look  will  sometimes  suffice  to  stop  one  who 
is  presuming  on  you  :  but  I  fear  it  can  hardly  be  a  look  of 
pure  amiability. 

There  is  one  case  indeed  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  ro- 
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^nt  >ny  degree  of  insolence :  but  that  case  will  nAt  occur 
than  once  in  the  lifetime  of  one  mrin  in  a  million.  It 
,i  when  a  person  in  the  position  of  a  lady  assails  you  in  the 
1  Tuage  of  Billingsgate.  There  is  but  the  single  course  to 
I'lilow.”  Never  give  that  (mrson  the  opportunity  of  address- 
n;  you  any  more. 

Let  us  go  a  little  more  losely  into  the  casuistry  of  this 
natter :  rememberin);  that  when  all  is  said,  people  will  for 
the  most  part  act  as  their  physical  and  mental  constitution 
prompts ;  and  that  the  best  counsels  will  probably  go  for 

gotbiog. 

Just  yesterday  a  friend  of  mine  made  a  call :  not  a  for- 
msl  call,  but  on  a  kind  errand.  Conversing  with  the  el¬ 
ders  ol  the  family,  the  good  old  lady  suddenly  looked  round 
ind  discovered  three  grown-up  girls  mimicking  her  behind 
her  back.  She  told  me  she  felt  angry  for  nearly  a  quarter 
^  of  t  minute.  Then  she  remembered  she  had  herself  many 
I  times  done  the  like  in  departed  years.  So,  shaking  her 
heal  good-naturedly,  she  said  to  the  confuseil  culprits, 
i  “Now,  it  does  not  matter  in  the  least  your  doing  that  to 
toe;  but  don  t  try  it  with  everybody.”  Unquestionably 
this  was  the  right  thing  to  do  :  much  better  than  appearing 
-  not  to  notice :  infinitely  better  than  taking  offence. 

An  old  gentleman,  who  had  lavished  kindness  on  a 
jouDg  lad  who  was  a  distant  relation,  once  entered  a  room 
IS  the  young  lad  was  making  a  speech  to  some  companions 
1  in  which  he  was  cleverly  taking  oif  the  old  gentleman, 
imid  roars  of  laughter.  The  old  gentleman  never  by  word 
or  deed  took  any  notice  of  the  fact.  This  was  more  than 
[  could  have  been  expected.  For  ingratitude  is  a  b.ad  thing, 
ud  ought  to  be  repressed  if  not  punished. 

The  rector  of  a  large  parish  was  constrained  to  dismiss  a 
tecslcilrant  curate.  The  curate  went  to  a  neighboring 
ricsr  and  made  bis  complaint.  The  rector,  in  fact,  had 
exercised  astonishing  forbearance  with  the  curate,  and  had 
fpren  him  many  warnings.  But  the  vicar,  though  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  rector,  accepted  the  curate’s  story 
without  once  s|>eaking  to  the  rector  and  hearing  the  other 
side;  and  went  about  abusing  the  rector  for  harshness  and 
tjranny.  He  even  sent  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  local 
newspaper,  in  which  he  vilified  the  rector.  What,  ought 
the  rector  to  have  done  Y  1  will  tell  you  what  he  did.  He 
•aid,  ‘‘  1  am  sorry  that  Y.,  after  knowing  me  for  years, 

I  ihould  think  me  capable  of  acting  as  he  has  said  I  did :  I 
[  (hall  not  quarrel  with  him,  though  he  has  behaved  in  an 
nnfair  and  unkind  manner,  for  that  would  look  ill;  but  of 
j  course,  there  cannot  he  the  old  cordiality  between  us.”  So 
X.  gave  Y.  the  cold  shoulder.  And  l^ing  a  person  of  a 
good  memory  and  a  persistent  nature,  he  did  so  for  several 
years;  and  indeed  neve"  gave  Y.  his  confidence  again.  On 
the  whole,  1  think  he  did  right.  A  man  who  takes  up  an 
evil  report  of  you  without  looking  into  the  facts,  and  then 
^  circulates  the  evil  report,  cannot  be  esteemed  as  a  trust- 
I  worthy  friend.  And  the  rift  indicates  this  sufficiently, 
I  without  any  unpleasant  explosiAn. 

You  are  informed,  on  the  best  possible  authority,  that  a 
firiend  whom  you  have  stood  by  in  many  ways  and  whom 
you  entirely  trusted,  did  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
company  abuse  you  in  a  most  violent  manner.  You  are 
well  aware  that  it  has  been  for  years  your  fiiend's  custom 
to  speak  of  you  in  terms  of  steady  depreciation.  That, 
however,  you  did  not  at  all  mind :  as  it  is  your  friend's 
weiknos  never  to  speak  handsomely  of  any  living  mortal 
except  himself.  But  violent  abuse,  such  as  excited  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  some  who  heard  it  and  who  were  not  special 
fnends  either  of  his  or  yours,  is  too  much  :  and  as  you 
thought  of  many  services  you  had  done  your  friend,  a  vehe¬ 
ment  wrath  arose  in  you  ;  an<i  you  walked  off  straight  to  a 
place  where  at  that  hour  you  might  count  on  meeting  him. 
If  you  had  met  him,  he  would  certainly  have  had  a  very 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour.  Luckily,  he  was  not  there.  And 
u  the  evening  went  on,  your  wrath  cooled.  You  recalled 
many  pleasant  hours  you  had  passed  together.  You  re¬ 
membered  that  he  had  a  very  hasty  temper,  which  a  little 
thing  sometimes  aroused  to  a  foaming  fury,  in  which  he 
nid  foolish  things  which  you  knew  he  speedily  repented. 


In  some  way  or  other,  perfectly  unknown  to  yourself,  yon 
must  have  rubbed  him  against  the  grain.  And  he  had 
many  cares ;  and  had  met  severe  disappointments.  On 
the  whole,  the  first  impulse  to  have  it  out  in  a  regular 
(juarrel  died  away  :  and  the  next  time  you  met  your  friend 
be  had  little  idea  of  the  terrible  scene  he  had  barely  es¬ 
caped. 

The  coming  of  a  great  sorrow  has  a  wonderful  power  to 
utterly  quench  the  wrath  that  promised  a  very  pretty 
quarrel.  My  friend  Smith  one  day  chanced  to  take  up 
what  is  termed  a  religious  periodical :  and  therein  dis¬ 
cerned  a  weak  attack  on  himself.  The  statement,  indeed, 
was  nut  much  to  his  discredit :  for  the  transgression  ot 
which  it  accused  him  was  that  he  was  very  fund  of  visiting 
cathedral  churches,  and  also  of  discussing  their  architect¬ 
ure  and  worship.  But  this  was  st.ated  as  though  it  were  a 
serious  fault :  and  it  was  followed  by  a  wretched  bit  of 
tattle,  very  vulgar,  and  utterly  false.  All  this  occurred  in 
a  paper  written  by  a  man  for  whom  Smith  had  a  real 
i-espect  and  regard  ;  and  from  whom  he  would  no  more 
have  expected  such  an  attack  than  he  would  a  blow  on  the 
face.  Smith  was  angry.  But  the  next  morning  a  loss  be¬ 
fell  him  in  whose  presence  all  religious  periodicals  were 
utterly  forgot :  au(l  when  it  happened,  weeks  after,  that 
this  special  production  was  brought  back  to  his  memory, 
his  anger  was  as  dead  as  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus. 
Never,  by  word  or  deed,  did  he  ngtice  the  unprovoked  at¬ 
tack  ;  and  it  never  made  the  slightest  estrangement  Ijctween 
himself  and  his  friend.  Various  occasions  were  remem- 
I  bered  on  which  the  writer  of  the  stupid  bit  of  gossip  had 
^  behaved  towards  liim  with  true  kindness :  these  could  not 
I  be  forgot :  and  not  without  a  faint  curiosity  as  to  bow  on 
earth  his  friend  could  have  been  led  to  do  what  seemed  an 
ill-set  thing,  he  banished  the  (bought  of  it  finally. 

If  a  quarrel  is  sure  to  come  at  last,  it  is  better  to  make 
the  plunge  and  have  it  at  once,  before  you  have  wasted 
kindness  on  the  person  to  be  quarrelled  with.  You  will 
1  think  of  the  judicious  Dutchman,  to  whom  entered  an  ac- 
I  quaintance  asking  him  to  become  his  security  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  “  No,”  said  the  Dutchman.  “  If  I  became 
your  security,  I  will  tell  you  what  would  happen.  When 
the  time  came  to  pay  the  hundred  pounds,  you  would  not 
be  able  to  pay  them  :  I  should  have  to  pay  them  for  you, 
and  then  we  should  quarrel.  So  I  prefer  that  we  quarrel 
now,  when  I  have  my  hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket.’. 
Then  he  showed  his  acquaintance  the  door.  H  t  was  a 
wise  man.  He  had  indicated  the  inevitable  course  of 
affairs  with  entire  accuracy.  So  with  a  brazen  person, 
very  slightly-  known,  who  comes  and  sornu  himself  upon 
you:  stays  in  your  house  uninvited  and  unwelcome.  You 
will  not  always  be  able  to  stand  it.  There  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  stand  ir.  After  mu^h  annoyance,  you  will 
have  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  and  he  will  not  be  the  least  grate¬ 
ful.  So  you  had  best  save  annoyance  and  expense,  and 
come  to  a  distinct  Hnder^tan(^ing  at  once.  Or,  if  hospita¬ 
bly  inclined,  you  may  make  a  division  of  your  house  be¬ 
tween  yourself  and  the  sturdy  beggar.  You  will  take  the 
inside ;  and  give  him  the  whole  of  the  outside. 

(To  b«  contlauoJ.) 
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The  Viennese  lady  orchestra,  conducted  by  Madame  Amann- 
Weinlich,  has  made  a  successful  d^lmt  at  the  Rue  Cadet  Casino, 
in  Paris. 

The  new  Sultan  of  Morocco  is  stated  to  have  dissolved  his 
father's  harem,  composed  of  10(X)  members.  There’s  filial  grat¬ 
itude  for  you ! 

Bayard  Tatlor  lately  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  American 
Literature  ”  at  Weimar  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gustav-Adolf  Soci¬ 
ety.  The  lecture,  which  was  spoken  in  German,  was  attended  by 
all  the  Court. 

The  .mss.  left  by  Mcndc1ss'>hn  have  been  offered  by  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  provideil  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  found  two  exhibitions,  of  700  thalers  each,  for 
yonng  musical  students  deemed  wonhy  of  the  prizes. 
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A  WELL-KNOWN  En((lish  sportini;  character,  being  on  hia  I 
death-bed,  was  attended  by  a  friendly  divine  of  somewhat  san¬ 
guine  temperament,  who,  to  console  him,  expressed  a  conviction 
that  he  and  hU  penitent  would  meet  hereafter  as  winged  angels. 

“  Are  you  sure  of  that  f  "  inquired  the  dying  man.  "  Quite 
sure,”  replied  his  adviser.  ”  Then  I’ll  6y  you  for  a  sovereign,” 
exclaimed  the  incorrigible  gambler.  An  enthusiast  of  this  sort 
seems,  according  to  a  local  paper,  to  have  greatly  distinguished 
himself  on  the  occasion  of  a  fire  which  lately  broke  out  at  the  I 
cotton-sampling  offices  of  a  firm  in  Liverpool.  While  the  con¬ 
flagration  was  at  its  height,  and  the  burning  cotton  was  being 
thrown  out  of  the  windows  upon  the  flags  below,  a  number  of 
brokers  stood  in  the  street  discussing  the  sum  which  the  waste 
would  realize.  One  among  them  offered  to  bet  a  guinea  that 
the  burnt  cotton  would  fetch  jCI5,  and  as  this  was  apparently 
far  beyond  its  value,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  finding  persons 
willing  to  take  the  bet.  This  he  did  till  twenty  people  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  wager  for  a  guinea  each ;  he  afterwards  went  to  the 
sale  and  bought  the  cotton  for  £16,  which  he  then  sold  for  £12, 
sustaining  a  loss  of  £4  upon  the  purchase,  but  pocketing  six¬ 
teen  guineas  as  the  balance  of  his  profits  on  the  transaction. 

Wb  find  the  following  in  a  late  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga¬ 
zette:  As  Mr.  Ward  Beecher  will  preach  at  Exeter  Hall  next 
May  on  behalf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  it  is  only 
right  that  English  people  should  know  and  appreciate  the  diffi¬ 
culties  surmounted  by  those  whose  busine.ss  it  was  to  secure  the 
presence  of  this  popular  preacher  here.  Some  English  Noncon¬ 
formist  ministers  who  attended  the  Evangelical  Conference  at 
New  York  were  officially  deputed,  it  seems,  to  invite  Mr. 
Beecher,  and  did  so  with  great  solemnity  at  what  they  thought 
a  convenient  season,  after  the  great  man  had  delivered  a  great 
speech  on  “  The  Tulpit  of  tlie  Age.”  When  the  audience  left 
he  was  ushered  into  the  school-room  of  the  chuich,  and  after  a 
formal  introduction  to  each  minister,  one  followed  the  other  in  | 
set  speeches,  urging  him  to  accept  the  invitation.  Like  many 
other  clever  men,  Mr.  Beecher  probably  prefers  to  talk  much  to  | 
others  than  to  be  much  talked  to,  so  he  tired  under  this  infiic-  i 
tion,  and  just  as  one  of  the  gravest  members  of  the  deputation  j 
began  in  measured  phrases  to  support  the  petition  of  hiy  breth-  | 
ren,  the  New  York  divine  cut  in,  and  said,  with  the  broadest 
Yankee  twang,  I  guess  1  should  like  to  go  to  England  very  ! 
well,  if  it  wam’t  fur  the  preaching  !  ”  The  solemn  delegates  1 
looked  at  one  another  in  dismay,  and  were  still  more  appalled  ! 
when  Mr.  Beecher  put  on  a  very  unclerical,  military-looking  j 
cloak,  with  a  wide  awake  hat,  and  sat  down  on  the  table,  dan¬ 
gling  his  legs  a  few  inches  from  the  floor.  There  was  an  embar¬ 
rassing  pause,  says  a  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Sheffield 
Telegraph,  who  appears  to  be  in  Mr.  Beecher's  confidence,  and 
mvts  a  graphic  description  of  the  interview,  “and  I  really  think  I 
Mr.  Beecher  was  afraid  that  somebody  would  suggest  prayer.”  | 
His  object  was  to  break  through  the  English  primness  and  stiff-  | 
ness,  to  dispel  a  too  clerical  atmosphere,  and  "  joke  the  English 
ministers  down  into  naturalness.”  But  as  he  only  partially  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  this  enterprise,  he  said,  seriously  :  “  I  can’t  preach 
up  to  great  expectations.  I  can  only  talk,  and  I  must  talk  nat-  I 
urally ;  so  I  might  disappoint  you  all.”  “  Ah !  ”  then  replied  I 
one  of  the  deputation,  kindling  up,  “  but  that’s  just  what  we  I 
want.  Your  naturalness  has  been  a  revelation  to  me,  and  I  | 
want  it  to  be  a  revelation  to  our  young  ministers.”  So  English 
divines,  next  May,  will  be  able  to  study  pulpit  oratory  from  Mr. 
Beecher’s  point  of  view ;  and  if  he  teach  any  considerable  num-  | 
ber  of  them  to  be  easy  and  natural  without  being  coarse  or  vul-  i 
gar,  be  will  perhaps  do  even  a  greater  service  to  Christians  than  I 
to  the  heathen.  | 


MNEMOSYNE. 

Still  were  the  azure  fields,  thick  strewn 
With  stars,  and  trod  by  luminous  feet ; 
In  the  low  west  the  wan  white  Moon 
Walked  in  her  winding-sheet  — 
Holding  her  taper  up,  to  see 
Thy  cold  fair  face,  Mnemosyne. 

And  on  that  face  her  lustre  fell, 
l)ec|iening  the  marble  pallor  there. 
While  by  the  stream,  and  down  the  dell. 
Thy  slow  still  feet  did  fare ; 

Thy  maiden  thoughts  were  far  from  me. 
Thy  lips  were  still,  Mnemosyne ! 


1 


I  knew  thee  by  a  simpler  name. 

Fit  for  a  maid  of  English  birth. 
And  though  thy  beauty  put  to  shame 
All  beauty  bom  of  earth. 
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Not  till  that  night  could  my  sonl  see 
Thy  soul’s  dark  depths,  Mnemosyne ! 

At  last  thy  voice  thrilled  soft  and  low  — 

“  Oh,  blessed  be  the  silent  night  I 
It  brings  strange  life  of  long  ago 
Back  to  the  soul’s  sad  night  — 

It  trances  sense,  and  thought  is  free 
To  tremble  through  eternity. 

*'  Oh,  thinkest  thou  this  life  we  live. 

In  this  strange  haunted  planet  nurst. 

So  mystical,  so  fugitive. 

Could  be  the  last  t  or  first  t 
Nay,  I  remember  I”  —  Pale  stood  she. 

Fronting  the  west,  Mnemosyne ! 

The  moonlight  on  her  cheek  of  snow. 

The  starlight  in  her  raven  hair, 

Her  eyes  in  one  divine  dark  glow 
On  heaven,  she  waited  there  — 

“  Nay,  I  remember  !  ”  murmured  she. 

The  earthly  maid,  Mnemosyne. 

And  as  she  spake,  it  seemed  I  saw 
Before  me,  in  the  mystic  light. 

That  old  Green  woman’s  shape  of  awe. 

Large,  lustrous-eyed,  and  white  — 

The  twilight  goddess,  fair  to  see. 

With  heavenly  eyes  —  Mnemosyne  I 

The  haunter  of  green  moonlit  tombs. 

The  reader  of  old  midnight  lore. 

The  glorious  walker  through  God’s  glooms. 

Back  looking  evermore. 

I  shook,  and  almost  bent  the  knee. 

Naming  the  name,  "  Mnemosyne !  ” 

“  I  can  remember!  —  all  the  day 

Memory  is  dark,  the  past  is  dead. 

But  when  the  light  orb  fades  away. 

And  from  the  void  o’erhead 
Heaven’s  eyes  flash  open,  I  can  sec 
That  lost  life  I  ”  said  Mnemosyne. 

"  Before  this  mortal  sphere  I  trod, 

I  breathed  some  strange  and  silvern  air  ; 

Aye,  wandered  ’mid  the  glooms  of  God, 

A  living  soul,  up  there ; 

The  old  lost  life  comes  back  to  me 
With  starry  gleams  of  memory. 

“  I  can  remember  /  ”  —  In  a  trance, 

O  love,  thou  didst  upgazing  stand. 

Nor  turned  from  heaven  thy  lustrous  glance. 

While  soft  I  kissed  thy  hand, 

Whispering  that  mystic  name  to  me, . 

“  Mnemosyne  I  Mnemosyne  I  ” 

And  all  the  luminous  eyes  above 
Concentred  one  pale  gaze  on  thine. 

While  warm  wild  words  of  earthly  love 
Poured  in  thy  ears  divine. 

Till,  with  thy  soft  lips  kissing  me. 

Thy  soul  saw  mine,  Mnemosyne ! 

A  sense  of  that  forgotten  life 

Blew  on  our  cheeks  like  living  breath  : 

Lifted  above  the  world’s  dark  strife, 

Bevond  the  gates  of  death. 

Hand  linked  in  hand,  again  lived  we 
That  starlight  life  of  mystery. 

Go  by,  bright  days  of  golden  blooms ! 

She  shrinks  and  darkens  in  your  gleam  ; 

Come,  starry  nights  and  glistening  glooms. 

And  deepen  that  sweet  dream  ; 

Let  her  remember ;  let  her  be 
Priestess  of  peace  —  Mnemosyne. 

O  child  of  heaven,  the  life  we  live. 

In  this  strange  haunted  planet  nurst. 

So  mystical,  so  fugitive. 

Is  not  the  last,  nor  first ; 

That  lost  life  was,  new  life  shall  be  — 

So  keep  thy  name,  “  Mnemosyne  I  ” 

Robert  Bdchanan. 


